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TO   THE 

REVEREND    JOSEPH     HTJTTON,     L.  L.  D., 

minister  of  carter-lane  chapel,  london. 

My  Dear  Doctor  Hutton, 

This  little  volume,  without  your 
permission  and  without  your  knowledge,  I  dedicate  to  you.  You 
are  the  only  one  among  my  respected  Predecessors  at  Mill-Hill, 
of  whom  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  speak.  And  as  the  reason 
for  this  omission  is  obvious,  so  I  hope  it  may  remain  a  long  time 
in  force :  for  it  lies  in  the  pleasant  fact  that  you  are  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living. 

When  it  became  certain  that  we  should  soon  have  to  leave  the 
old  Chapel,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  suitable  thing,  to  revive  in 
the  recollection  of  our  friends  who  assembled  in  it,  the  memory 
of  the  men  and  the  days  that  were  past.  I  had  no  idea,  however, 
of  publishing  what  I  then  prepared.*  But  a  requisition  from 
the  congregation  was  presented  to  me  so  numerously  signed  and 
so  earnestly  expressed,  that  feeling  the  high  interest  and  value  of 
the  subjects  myself,  I  could  not  but  be  rejoiced  that  our  friends 
here  viewed  them  in  the  same  light,  and  I  had  no  alternative  but 
to  comply. 

You  will  see  at  a  glance  that  these  Discourses  are  of  a  very  un- 
pretending character.  My  aim  in  preparing  them  has  been  to 
supply  instruction — not  to  those  who  were  already  informed — but 
to  those,  to  whom  the  Names  and  Times,  here  brought  forward, 
had  been  something  like  a  blank  :  and  to  educe,  for  their  and  for 
my  own  benefit,  those  lessons  of  piety,  integrity,  and  lofty  prin- 
•iple,  in  which  they  appear  to  me  to  be  so  peculiarly  rich. 

1  have  to  acknowledge,  as  you  will  readily  see,  especial  obliga- 

*  There  may  in  consequence  be  in  the  Lectures,  a  few  sentences  of  historical 
matter,  drawn  from  some  historical  work  without  being  distinctly  marked  as 
quotations. 
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tions  to  Mr.  Hunter's  Life  of  Oliver  Heywood  in  the  first  Lecture  : 
to  the  same  gentleman's  publication  of  Thoresby's  Diary  and  Cor- 
respondence in  the  second  :  to  Mr.  Rutt's  Memoirs  of  Priestley  in 
the  third  ;  and  to  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  Memoir  of  Mr.  Wood  in  the 
fourth. 

To  you,  Dear  Doctor,  notwithstanding  its  short-comings,  this 
little  volume,  will  I  am  sure,  from  its  topics,  be  a  deeply  interest- 
ing one  :  and  you  will  understand  the  solemn  feeling  under  which 
some  parts  of  it  were  prepared.  You,  too,  who  ministered  seven- 
teen years  within  the  old  walls,  which  have  now  nearly  disappeared, 
and  have  lived  among  the  same  kind  friends  by  whom  I  am  now 
surrounded,  will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  our  farewell  service : 
and  will  easily  believe,  that  when,  many  minutes  after  that  ser- 
vice was  concluded,  I  took  my  boy  in  my  hand  to  show  the  old 
place  to  him,  and  to  walk  for  the  last  time  within  it,  I  found  the 
aisles  thronged  with  other  parents  who  were  doing  the  same. 

When  I  look  back  upon  the  honourable  band  of  high-minded 
and  high-principled  men  who  have  adorned  the  annals  of  our 
Chapel,  I  feel  that  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  those  with  whom 
in  these  pages  we  are  associated,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  prayer 
of  our  spirits  is,  that  as  we  have  been  permitted  to  enter  into 
their  labours  on  earth,  we  may  be  found  also  worthy,  when  the 
hour  for  summoning  us  away  shall  come,  to  enter  into  their  re- 
ward in  Heaven. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Doctor  Hutton, 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  kinsman, 

Charles  Wicksteed. 
Leeds,  April  Zrd,  1847. 
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*  The  years  given  of  the  close  of  Mr.  Pendlebury's  Ministry,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  Mr.  Cappe's  are  only  approximations  to  the  exact  dates.  We 
find  from  a  M.S.  account  of  the  Whitaker  family  that,  Mr.  Pendlebury  was  at 
Mill-Hill  in  1728. 
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"The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." — Proverbs,  chap. 

X.,  PART  OF  THE  7TH  VERSE. 

When  a  righteous  man  dieth,  they  of  his  own  time 
mourn  his  departure,  and  record  with  melancholy  plea- 
sure the  excellencies  that  were  in  him.  He  is  in  their 
hearts  and  their  mouths  so  long  as  they  live.  Children 
who  knew  the  estimation  in  which  their  Fathers  held  him, 
and  who  perhaps  have  themselves  shared  in  the  good 
man's  smile,  and  received  the  good  man's  blessing,  also 
hold  him  in  an  enfeebled  it  may  be,  though  still  an 
honoured  remembrance.  But  the  generation  that  had  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  him  having  passed  away,  he  becomes 
no  more  than  an  occasional  tradition.  Some  incident  re- 
calls his  name  to  memory,  some  monument  still  records 
his  virtues,  or  some  study  of  the  past  endows  his  life  with 
a  recovered  but  momentary  reality. 

As  time  moves  on,  even  these  faint  traces  and  recollec- 
tions of  him  are  lost.  Of  the  man  who  once  filled  so  large 
a  place  in  the  affections  of  his  family,  in  the  circle  of  his 
society,  and  in  the  public  of  his  neighbourhood,  his  suc- 
cessors on  the  very  same  spot  have  to  ask,  who  was  he  ? 
The  place  where  he  rests  is  no  longer  pointed  out — the 
inscription  that  once  recorded  his  death,  in  letters  of  such 
new  distinctness,  is  illegible  and  effaced :  and  as  his  bodily 
frame  has  long  mingled  indistinguishably  with  that  common 
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dust  of  earth  from  which  he  sprung,  so  his  soul  and  char- 
acter, and  whatever  made  the  spiritual  man  are  sunk  in  the 
general  mass  of  the  past's  forgotten  righteousness  ;  and 
God  alone  knows  the  place  thereof. 

There  is  something  in  this  extensive  oblivion  of  depar- 
ted excellence  to  which  we  do  not  easily  reconcile  ourselves. 
We  are  pained  to  think  that  so  many  righteous  should 
have  perished  and  no  man  now  be  laying  it  to  heart :  that 
so  many  labours  of  love,  so  many  acts  perhaps  of  heroic 
fortitude,  so  much  piety,  so  much  trusting  resignation,  so 
much  active  benevolence,  so  much  mental  superiority  should 
have  passed — even  on  the  spot  which  saw  them  all  exhi- 
bited— away  from  the  memory  of  mankind. 

For  this  reason  it  is  a  favourite  employment  with  those 
natures,  to  whom  the  reverence  of  the  good  and  great  of 
their  kind  is  a  delightful  privilege,  to  summon  back  the 
rapidly  retiring  lights  of  time — to  recover  from  the  dark- 
ness of  forgetfulness — and  to  invest  the  departed  good, 
by  the  force  of  reflection  and  imagination,  with  the  same 
wisdom  of  inculcation,  the  same  genial  rays  of  charity,  and 
the  same  power  of  an  elevating  and  encouraging  example, 
that  marked  the  progress  of  the  living  man  ;  nay,  perhaps 
with  more  and  greater  :  for  who  knows  not  the  hal- 
lowing power  of  time  and  of  the  impassable  solemnity  of 
the  grave,  to  erase  all  that  was  imperfect,  and  to  heighten 
all  that  was  good  1  So  that  when  he,  beneath  whose  light 
we  walked  on  through  so  large  a  portion  of  our  path  of 
life,  is  gone  down  whence  he  will  never  rise,  to  shilie  on 
us  with  cheering  and  supporting  warmth  again  ;  we  feel 
like  travellers,  looking  back  on  a  long  and  pleasant  jour- 
ney, who  have  lost  all  memory,  or  at  least  all  painful 
memory,  of  the  annoyances  and  inconveniences  of  the 
way — of  the  misapprehensions  and  misunderstandings 
which  now  and  then  befel  them  in  their  passage  through 
strange    lands,   of  the  weariness  that   overtook  them  at 
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night,  or  the  disappointment  which  the  altered  aspect  of 
the  heavens  caused  them  in  the  morning — and  only  re- 
member the  sunshine  and  the  beauty,  the  happiness  and 
the  health,  the  impressive  prospect  which  rewarded  all 
their  labours  at  the  summit  of  some  lofty  eminence,  or  the 
work  of  art  which  retained  them  before  it  in  entranced 
contemplation,  and  enabled  them  to  take  away  with  them 
the  experienced  conviction  that  "  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever." 

It  is  in  such  a  spirit  and  with  such  feelings  that  I  ap- 
proach my  present  task,  which,  though  long  meditated,  fills 
me,  now  that  I  draw  nearer  to  it,  with  that  solemnity — with 
which  the  shadow  of  the  past — when  it  falls  upon  us  with 
all  its  sufferings  and  conflicts,  its  fortitude  and  heroism,  its 
conscientiousness  and  piety,  its  tears  of  sowing,  and  its 
harvest  of  noble  satisfaction — cannot  fail  to  impress  every 
feeling  and  reverential  mind.  And  though  I  know  that  we 
have  One  great  and  all-sufficient  Example,  in  whose  steps 
we  are  exhorted  to  tread,  and  that  on  that  never-dvin"  and 
never-changing  model  we  ought  to  concentrate  our  chief 
regards,  and  the  main  spirit  of  our  emulation  ;  yet  it  is  a 
recognized  principle  in  our  nature,  that  we  can  derive  en- 
couragement and  assistance  to  that  great  end,  by  reflection 
on  those  examples  of  inferior,  yet  still  lofty  excellence, 
which  the  lives  and  labours  of  our  fellow-men  in  every 
generation,  hold  up  to  our  view — and  that  in  the  varietv  of 
their  experience,  and  the  different  circumstances  of  their 
lot,  we  may  find  strength,  hope,  encouragement  and 
motive,  to  fight  our  own  fight  of  faith,  and  finish  our  own 
course  with  joy. 

If  we  search  for  the  roots  of  any  old  tree,  we  shall  find 
them  stretching  out  in  perhaps  several  directions  beyond  the 
cluster  that  lies  immediately  beneath  the  trunk  ;  and  so  if 
we  desire  to  trace  the  origin  and  first  foundation  of  any 
great  religious  movement,  we  shall  probably  find  them  ex- 
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tending  to  some  distance  beyond  those  circumstances,  from 
which  that  movement  immediately  arose.  Thus  has  it 
been  certainly  with  Protestant  Nonconformity.  The  causes 
which  gave  it  its  sudden  and  yet  strong  position  in  this 
country,  as  a  recognized  requirement  of  the  religious  mind, 
are  found  very  deeply  set  in  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  extending  very  far  back  in  the  annals  of  human 
history.  There  are  clearly  two  different  tendencies  of 
character  which  manifest  themselves,  as  on  all  other  sub- 
jects, so  also  on  religion,  in  all  generations  of  our  race. 
The  one  is  towards  outward  impressiveness  and  solemnity, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  will  to  the  common 
sense.  The  other  is  towards  inward  culture,  simplicity  of 
manner  and  freedom  of  thought.  The  one  is  towards  gre- 
gariousness  and  uniformity  ;  the  other  towards  individu- 
ality and  variety.  The  one  cultivates  taste  and  learning  ; 
the  other  encourages  principle  and  thought.  The  one 
looks  backward,  the  other  forward.  The  one  desires  to 
stand,  the  other  desires  to  move.  The  one  is  disposed  to 
recognize  in  human  authority,  the  divine  :  the  other  is 
careful  above  all  things,  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 
The  one  urges  to  acquiescence  and  ease  ;  the  other  to 
labour  and  progress.  The  one  is  inclined  to  custom  and 
what  has  been  ;  the  other  to  ask  for  the  right  and  what 
should  be.  To  the  latter  of  these  principles  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  trace  every  strong  and  resolute  movement 
which  has  had  for  its  object,  the  increase  of  men's  com- 
forts or  the  growth  of  their  liberties  ;  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  or  the  spread  of  truth. 

But  be  this  as  it  may  with  human  nature,  turning  to 
human  history,  and  confining  ourselves  to  that  portion  of 
it  which  is  included  within  the  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  we  always  find  co-existing  (though  in  very  different 
proportions  at  different  times)  these  two  antagonist  forces. 
While  Europe  appeared  to  be  asleep  and  acquiescent  under 
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the  uniformity  of  worship  established  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy,  Britain  had  a  Church  with  its  own 
(in  many  respects  differing)  rites  and  principles  ;  and  in 
the  regions  of  Piedmont  and  Southern  France,— the  Wal- 
denses  and  Albigenses  erected  an  altar  to  freedom,  to  sim- 
plicity and  to  conscience?  whose  defence  they  were  willing 
should  be  bathed  in  their  blood.  And  though  afterwards, 
the  power  of  the  Hierarchy  of  Rome  overwhelmed  and 
absorbed  that  ancient  British  Christianity,  its  representa- 
tive appeared  again  in  the  sagacious  wisdom  of  Wiclifte, 
and  in  the  non-conforming  practices  of  the  Lollards — 
whose  strong-hold  was,  curiously  enough,  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  who  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  the  Saxon  verb  lulleii — signifying  the  low  mur- 
muring solemn  tone  in  which  they  conducted  their  secret 
worship.  But  the  seed  which  was  sown  by  these  men  in 
time  became  a  tree,  in  the  branches  of  which  such  men  as 
Cranmer,  and  Ridley,  and  John  Knox  could  lodge,  and 
the  Reformation  broke  out  under  Luther  in  Germany,  and 
Henry  VIII  in  England.  For  some  time  the  beam  of  the 
balance  oscillated  in  this  land,  and  it  was  uncertain  which 
of  the  two  principles,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  des- 
cribe, was  to  preponderate.  The  Reformation  on  the  Con- 
tinent being  commenced  among  the  people  was  popular  in 
its  character  ;  and  inclined  to  an  almost  entire  overthrow 
of  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies,  to  a  most  important 
revision  of  doctrine,  and  to  a  free,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
fixed,  or  liturgical  form  of  worship.  In  this  country  the 
actual  declaration  of  a  change  having  originated  with  the 
Crown,  partook  of  the  character  of  its  origin.  It  was  not 
popular.  Those  of  the  people  who  adhered  to  it  at  all  (and 
they  were  unquestionably  the  minority)  leaned  much  more 
heartily  to  the  freer  and  more  thoroughly  reforming  spirit 
of  their  Continental  allies  in  Germany,  in  Holland  and  in 
Switzerland. 
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But  while  the  strong  self-will  of  Henry  held  the  reins 
of  power,  little  could  be  spoken  and  still  less  could  be 
done.  In  his  son  Edward's  time  there  was  some  advance  ; 
because  he  was  a  minor  and  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his 
guardians.  But  even  in  his  time  the  changes  were  not 
of  the  people — they  were  of  the  Aristocracy.  They  were 
of  the  Aristocracy  in  Edward's  reign,  as  they  had  been  of 
the  Crown  in  his  father's,  and  both  partook  of  that  distant 
distrust,  which  would  hold  under  subjection,  and  bind  to 
uniformity, — rather  than  of  that  generous  faith  which 
would  extend  all  required  freedom  to  the  demand  of  the 
thoughtful  conscience.  But  God  undertook  the  conver- 
sion of  these  English  reformers — for  in  the  time  of  Mary 
these  very  men,  who  had  striven  to  moderate  and  hold 
back  the  tide  of  the  Reformation,  were  themselves  obliged 
to  fly  before  the  return  of  the  Papal  dominion.  They  took 
refuge  among  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Continent, 
and  many  of  them,  after  having  there  witnessed  the  wor- 
ship and  imbibed  the  principles  of  their  entertainers,  re- 
turned to  England  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
but  to  add  to  the  numbers  of  those  already  there  who  were 
anxious  to  carry  on  the  progress  of  the  Reformation. 

But  again  they  were  disappointed.  Elizabeth,  as  arbit- 
rary as  her  father,  was  still  more  addicted  to  pomp  and 
splendour  than  he.  In  the  discussions  which  took  place 
in  the  beginning  of  her  reign  between  the  two  parties,  her 
decisions  were  uniformly  given  in  favour  of  an  adhesion  to 
the  doctrines  and  to  the  modes  of  worship  established  in 
the  time  of  her  father  and  her  brother. 

With  the  accession  of  James  I.  new  hopes  were  kindled. 
James  came  from  Scotland,  and  Scotland  was  one  of  those 
countries  in  which  the  battle  for  a  more  thorough  reforma- 
tion had  been  fought  successfully.  It  was  thought  that  he 
would  symbolize  with  the  further-reformers  of  his  southern 
kingdom.    But  it  was  otherwise.    James  had  seen  enough 
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of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  he  much  preferred  Episco- 
pacy. The  Millenary  petition  (so  called  from  being 
signed  by  something  near  a  thousand  of  the  clergy)  was 
presented  to  him  on  his  progress  ;  he  promised  and  held  a 
discussion  on  the  points  in  dispute  ;  but  he  too  gave  his 
decision  in  favour  of  adherence  to  the  already  established 
forms. 

Little  advantage  was  gained  from  the  discussion,  and 
few  concessions  made  at  it,  excepting  this,  which  was  a 
great  one.  The  Puritans  gained  an  authorised  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue. 

The  party  thus  repeatedly  baffled,  were,  however,  not 
defeated.  There  was  something  in  their  objects  and  their 
principles  that  braved  the  frowns  of  power.  They  became 
stronger  and  stronger  ;  and  when  to  the  determination  of 
Charles  I.  to  make  no  concessions  to  religious  freedom 
were  added  other  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  on  well- 
known  civil  accounts,  the  discontent  and  indignation  of  the 
people  reached  at  last  their  climax,  and  they  dethroned 
and  beheaded  him. 

Into  the  minuter  circumstances  and  distinctions  which 
crowd  upon  one's  mind  at  each  point  of  this  rapid  outline, 
and  fill  with  life  and  reality,  the  skeleton  I  am  now  alone 
able  to  present  to  you,  time  allows  us  not  to  enter.  But  in 
all  great  results  on  the  happiness,  the  virtue,  the  liberty, 
and  the  religion  of  this  land,  no  page  in  ecclesiastical 
history  is  more  abundant  than  this  ;  (for  remember,  though 
the  familiar  names  of  kings  and  princes  appear  on  it,  this 
is  as  much  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  page  of  Eusebius  or 
Neander,)  and  it  is  only  ignorance,  which  is  too  indolent 
or  too  vain  to  desire  to  enlighten  itself,  than  can  be  blind 
to  the  deep  significance  of  this  most  solemn  and  eventful 
era. 

The  period  of  the  Commonwealth  ensued  ;  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  the  oppressed  became  the  dominant  religion' 
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ists,  and  like  all  parties  accustomed  to  subjection,  and  sud- 
denly raised  to  power,  that  power  they  abused.  They 
forced  the  Directory  and  their  form  of  worship  upon  the 
Clergy  and  the  people,  just  as  the  prayer-book  and  the 
ceremonies  had  been  forced  upon  them.  Many  of  the 
Episcopalian  Clergy  were  expelled  their  livings,  on  the 
ground  of  their  scandalous  lives,  or  insufficient  learning  ; 
but  many  also,  to  their  honour  be  it  always  remembered, 
because  they  would  not  turn  traitors  to  their  own  con- 
sciences and  belie  their  vows.* 

The  twelve  years  of  the  Commonwealth  passed  by. 
All  moderate  men  were  tired  of  the  experiment.  Eyes 
were  anxiously  turned  across  the  waters.  The  Indepen- 
dents and  Sectaries  (as  they  were  then  called)  could  ex- 
pect little  favour  on  the  return  of  Charles,  but  the  Presby- 
terians, who  had  opposed  to  the  utmost  his  father's  death 
— the  Presbyterians  who  had  always  preferred  a  limited 
Monarchy,  and  a  modified  Church  Government,  and  who 
had  latterly  become  deeply  disgusted  with  the  ignorance, 
the  coarseness,  the  profanity  and  the  violence  of  the  var- 
ious Sectaries,  which  the  Commonwealth  had  fostered, — 
joined  with  the  old  friends  of  the  Throne,  and  arranged  for 
its  restoration  These  Presbyterians  represented  the  var- 
ious parties  who  had  been  petitioning  for  some  religious 
concessions  through  six  reigns.  The  obstinate  refusal  of  all 
concession  had  tended  more  than  any  other  cause,  to  bring 
on  the  tremendous  convulsion  through  which  the  nation 
had  now  passed.  These  men  had  filled  the  pulpits  of 
England  learnedly,  laboriously,  and  piously  ;  they  had 
formed  the  sole  element  of  peace  and  stability  during  this 
tumultuous  period  ;  and  they  were  now  willing  to  attempt 
to  heal  the  national  troubles  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Monarch,  under  the  restrictions  necessary  for  the  liberty  of 

*  See  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy. 
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the  subject,  and  the  freedom  of  the  conscience.  They  had 
surely  reason  to  expect  that  after  the  struggles  of  six  suc- 
cessive reigns — after  the  fatal  termination  of  the  last,  and 
the  exiled  condition  of  that  which  they  were  about  to  re- 
store, time  would  have  brought  wisdom,  and  experience 
taught  peace.  They  met  the  King  at  Breda  in  Holland, 
where  he  then  was  in  exile,  and  where,  but  for  the  Presby- 
terians, he  would  in  all  probability  have  remained  ;  and 
thence,  on  their  representations,  he  issued  the  celebrated, 
but  short-lived  Declaration,  in  which  occurred  these  satis- 
factory and  comprehensive  words,  "  We  do  declare  a 
liberty  to  tender  consciences,  and  that  no  man  shall  be 
disquieted,  or  called  in  question,  for  differences  of  opinion, 
which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom." 

On  the  King's  arrival  in  England,  the  principle  of  this 
Declaration  was  repeated,  with  more  detail,  in  a  fresh  Declar- 
ation ;  and  so  satisfactory  were  the  terms  of  it,  that  the 
Presbyterian  Clergy  of  London  addressed  the  King  in 
language  of  the  liveliest  satisfaction  and  gratitude.  The 
Liturgy  was  to  be  revised  and  reformed.  A  commission, 
consisting  of  leading  men  both  among  the  Episcopalians  and 
the  Presbyterians,  was  appointed  for  the  purpose.  I  can- 
not take  you  through  those  weary  and  harassing  discussions 
at  the  Savoy  ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  each  day  the  pre- 
determined course  of  the  Episcopalians  became  more  man- 
ifest ;  the  Presbyterians,  encouraged  to  make  suggestions 
and  representations,  made  them  only  to  see  them  neglected 
and  deferred.  In  truth,  their  fate  had  been  fixed  from  the 
first — they  were  basely  and  cruelly  betrayed.  When  the 
discussion  had  been  protracted  a  sufficiently  long  time,  and 
it  became  expedient  to  draw  matters  to  a  close,  the  Pres- 
byterians having  before  repeatedly  stated  the  alterations 
they  desired,  and  having  had  their  representations  drop- 
ped, overlooked,  or  unanswered,  were  desired  to  draw  up 
a  statement  of  those  compliances  with  the  Church  of 
B  2 
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England  usage,  which  they  deemed  absolutely  sinful — not 
such  as  were  merely  inexpedient,  but  such  as  they  could 
not  possibly  make  with  a  good  conscience. 

They  drew  up  such  a  statement.  There  were  eight  ex- 
actions,— by  which  were  enforced,  the  use  of  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  Baptism,  the  use  of  the  surplice,  kneeling  at 
the  Lord's  Supper,  administration  of  that  Sacrament  to 
unfit  persons,  the  absolution,  and  subscription  to  the  Book 
of  Prayer  and  of  Ordination,  and  the  thirty-nine  Articles, 
as  containing  nothing  in  them  contrary  to  the  Word  of 
God, — to  which  they  said  they  could  not  on  any  terms 
assent.  They  did  not  wish  to  prevent  the  compliance  with 
these  things  by  those  who  could  do  so  with  a  safe  con- 
science ;  but  they  thought  the  requirement  of  all  of  them 
from  every  man,  on  pain  of  being  silenced  and  excluded  if 
he  refused,  was  absolutely  sinful. 

When  the  friends  of  the  Church  of  England  had  ob- 
tained this  plain  declaration,  they  made  use  of  it,  in  order 
to  retain  every  single  particular,  which  the  Presbyterians 
declared  it  would  be  sinful  in  them  to  comply  with. 

The  King's  Declaration  of  liberty  at  Breda  was  issued  in 
April,  1660.  He  confirmed  it  in  England  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  October  the  same  year.  In  May,  1661,  one  year 
and  one  month  after  the  Declaration  at  Breda,  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  was  determined  upon  in  Parliament,  and  on 
August  24th,  1662,  the  royal  falsehood  was  proclairnedj 
and  the  Act  of  oppression  and  expulsion  enforced  through- 
out England. 

The  main  feature  in  this  Act  was,  that  it  forbade  all 
assemblies  for  preaching  and  worship,  except  among  those 
who  could  give  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  as  containing  in  it  nothing  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  God.  Now  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
then,  as  now,  declared  that  by  the  rite  of  Baptism,  chil- 
dren were  regenerated  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  means, 
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that  they  were  raised  by  that  observance  out  of  a  state  of 
perdition  into  the  inheritance  of  salvation.  It  obliged 
infants  to  be  signed  with  the  transient  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  denied  baptism  to  the  children  of  such  as  refused  it. 
It  made  the  appointment  of  godfathers  and  godmothers  in- 
dispensable, and  denied  baptism  in  any  cases,  in  which  the 
parents  wished  to  be  sponsors  for  their  own  child.  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  then,  as  now,  declared  at  the 
burial  of  everv  person,  however  impenitent  or  wicked  he 
might  be,  that  God  had  taken  his  soul  unto  Himself.  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  then,  as  now,  required  that  every 
person  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper  should  receive  it  kneel- 
ing, and  refused  it,  therefore,  to  every  one  who — believing 
that  the  early  disciples  received  it  sitting,  and  that  the  prac- 
tice of  kneeling  was  not  introduced  except  with  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation,  and  therefore  was  a  remnant  of  that 
doctrine — could  not  so  receive  it  conscientiously.  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  then,  as  now,  contained  the 
creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  in  which  this  expression  occurs, 
"which  faith  except  every  one  do  keep  whole  and  unde- 
filed,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly. "  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  then,  as  now,  required  the  read- 
ing of  the  Apocrypha,  under  the  title  of  Holy  Scripture, 
in  public  churches,  and  especially  selected  for  lessons, 
chapters  from  Tobit  and  his  Dog,  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
Judith  and  Baruch.  Besides  subscription  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  its  contents,  they  were  required  to 
take  the  oath  of  Canonical  obedience,  which  most  of  them 
naturally  supposed  meant  obedience  to  the  Canons,  many 
of  whose  provisions  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  reason- 
able person  to  assent  to.  They  were  required  also,  to  sub- 
scribe a  declaration  abjuring  the  Solemn  League  and  Coven- 
ant, and  pronouncing  the  oath  an  unlawful  one.  Now 
many  of  them  had  taken  this  oath.  Nay,  the  King  had 
taken  it  himself,  and  taken  it  three   several  times.     It  is 
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not  known  what  Charles  thought,  but  the  Presbyterians 
thought  the  declaration  now  required  of  them,  was  some- 
thing like  a  forswearing  of  their  former  selves. 

By  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  every  person  in  holy  orders 
was  required  to  make  this  declaration,  "  I  do  declare  that 
it  is  not  lawful,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to  take  arms 
against  the  King,  or  against  those  who  are  commissionated 
by  him."  Now  many  honest  men,  though  well  disposed 
towards  the  present  King,  felt  that  extreme  circumstances 
might  arise,  (as  in  fact  they  afterwards  did  arise,  in  the  case 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688,)  in  which  danger  to  the  lives,  the 
liberty,  or  the  conscience  of  the  people,  would  justify  an 
opposition  to  manifestly  abused  royal  authority  ;  and  they 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  never 
to  resist  any  government,  however  arbitrary,  or  wicked,  or 
tyrannical  it  might  be,  by  force  of  arms. 

But  perhaps  the  most  insulting  and  degrading  of  the 
conditions  offered  to  these  men,  was  that  which  required 
that  they  should  renounce  their  former  ordinations,  and 
submit  to  be  re-ordained  by  their  Diocesans.  The  greater 
part  of  them,  after  due  examination  of  their  qualifications, 
had  been  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  sacred  ministry  by  fast- 
ing and  prayer  in  an  assembly  of  senior  pastors,  who  had 
then  the  power  of  ordaining  ;  *  and  they  had  for  many  years 

*  The  following  certificate  of  ordination  shows  the  nature  of 
the  rite  which  the  Presbyterian3  were  required  to  repudiate  and 
forego. 

"For  as  much  as  Thomas  Johnson,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  hath  addres- 
sed himself  to  the  Classical  Presbytery  at  Adle  in  the  County  of 
York,  desiring  to  be  ordained,  for  that  he  is  called  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  within  the  parish  of  Darfield  in  the  Chappel  at 
Houghton,  in  the  County  of  York,  and  hath  exhibited  to  the  Pres- 
bytery sufficient  testimonial  of  his  competent  age,  unblameable  life 
and  conversation,  diligence  and  proficiency  in  his  studies,  and  of 
his  fair  and  direct  calling  unto  the  aforementioned  congregation 
of  Houghton,  We,  the  said  Presbytery,  having  first  examined  him, 
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exercised  their  sacred  functions  with  the  blessing  of  heaven 
upon  their  labours.  Were  they  to  crown  all  their  other  con- 
cessions to  doubtful,  or  even,  in  their  estimation,  sinful 
things,  with  the  renunciation  of  this  the  most  solemn  pas- 
sage of  their  lives  ?  Were  they  thus  to  slight  the  holy 
men  who  had  assisted  in  setting  them  apart,  and  to  de- 
clare to  their  people  that  all  their  past  ministrations  had 
been  null,  and  void,  and  unlawful  1  Were  these  men  to 
go  to  the  Bishop  of  their  Diocese,  and  say  to  him  (as  was 
required  in  the  Diocese  of  Chester)  in  these  words,  "  Those 
pretended  letters  of  Ordination  of  mine,  formerly  obtained 
from  certain  Presbyterians,  I  now  entirely  renounce  and 
dismiss  as  worthless  ;  humbly  supplicating  that  the  Father 
and  Lord  in  Christ,  the  Lord  George,  by  Divine  permis- 
sion Bishop  of  Chester,  would  deign  to  admit  me  to  the 
sacred  order  of  Deacon,"  (the  lowest  ecclesiastical  order) 
"according  to  the  custom  and  rights  of  the  English  Church?" 
How  can  we  wonder  that  with  one  heart  and  mind,  on  one 
day,  two  thousand  of  these  men  left  their  churches  and 
their  homes,  and  went  with  their  wives,  their  families,  and 
their  little  ones,  to  perish — if  God  provided    them    not 

and  finding  that  he  i.s  duly  qualified  and  gifted  for  the  holy  office 
and  employment,  (no  just  exception  being  made  against  his  ordi- 
nation) we  have  approved  him  and  in  the  Church  of  Adle  afore- 
said, upon  the  day  and  year  hereafter  expressed.  We  have  pro- 
ceeded solemnly  to  set  him  apart  to  the  office  of  a  Preaching  Pres- 
byter and  work  of  the  ministry,  with  fasting,  prayer,  and  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  and  in  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed 
our  names  this  31st  of  October,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  God,  1655. 

Thomas  Hawksworth,  Moderator. 
Elkanah  Wales, 
Kob.  Todd, 
Geo.  Crosby, 
Ja.  Dale,  Scriba." 
N.  B. — Mr.  Cornelius  Todd,  son  of  Robt  Todd,  was  ordained  a 
Adle  the  same  day. 
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another  home — to  perish  in  the  open  streets  and  fields, 
and  to  preserve  their  integrity.  They  might  all  say  with 
Fairclough  of  Ketton,  that  it  was  his  fixed  determination 
"  that  he  would  not  do  what  he  apprehended  to  be  a  sin, 
to  gain  ever  so  much  good,  or  avoid  ever  so  much  mis- 
chief." 

It  is  occasions  of  this  kind,  occurring  from  time  to  time 
in  the  history  of  our  race,  which  redeem  religion  and 
religious  men  from  the  doubts  and  sarcasms  of  the  care- 
less and  the  profane  :  and  sure  I  am  that  there  are  at  this 
moment,  as  there  were  then,  thousands  of  men  who  now 
quietly  and  unobtrusively  occupy  posts  of  usefulness  and 
happiness,  whose  sincerity  and  independence  the  thought- 
less may  disbelieve,  or  the  mean-spirited,  from  their 
knowledge  of  themselves,  may  question  ;  but  who  would, 
on  no  consideration  that  earth  can  offer,  make  a  single 
compliance  that  would  bring  dishonour  on  the  truth  they 
hold  :  and  who  would  lose  with  thankfulness  the  whole 
world,  rather  than  the  integrity  and  independence  of  their 
own  characters.  Religion  is  always  redeemed  to  its  own 
high  and  true  position  by  the  sacrifices  of  such  men  ;  who 
court  no  martyrdom  ;  who  will  use  all  prudent  and  inno- 
cent means  to  stay  it ;  but  who,  if  the  day  comes  upon 
them,  are  found  equal  to  the  day.  Instead  of  penury,  and 
homelessness,  and  persecution,  and  dishonour,  the  leaders 
of  these  men  were  offered  the  thrones  of  Bishops  if  they 
would  conform,  but  they  refused  :  and  their  memory — ■ 
the  memory  of  such  men  as  Baxter,  Reynolds  and  Calamy 
shall  be  forever  held  in  honour  ;  and — for  that  noble  army 
of  confessors  that  followed  them, — as  long  as  truth  is  prized 
in  England,  and  liberty  is  cherished,  and  conscience  is 
revered,  there  shall  be  engraved  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  "The 
Immortal  memory  of  the  glorious  Two  Thousand." 

How  true  are  all  noble  natures  to  noble  deeds  ;  even 
when  their  judgments  agree  not  to  the  cause,  their  hearts 
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respond  to  the  act  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  interesting  to  hear 
the  poet  Wordsworth,  in  the  midst  of  his  adherence  to  the 
state  of  things  established  by  this  very  Act  of  Uniformity, 
thus  fully  appreciating  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  were 
its  martyrs. 

"  Nor  shall  the  eternal  roll  of  praise  reject 
Those  unconforming  ;  whom  one  rigorous  day 
Drives  from  their  cures,  a  voluntary  prey 

To  poverty,  and  grief,  and  disrespect, 

And  some  to  want — as  if  by  tempest  wrcck'd 
On  a  wild  coast ;  how  destitute  !  did  they 
Feel  not  that  conscience  never  can  betray, 

That  peace  of  mind  is  virtue's  sure  effect. 

Their  altars  they  forego,  their  homes  they  quit, 

Fields  which  they  love,  and  paths  they  daily  trod, 
And  cast  the  future  upon  Providence  : 
As  men  the  dictate  of  whose  inward  sense 
Outweighs  the  world   whom  self-deceiving  wit 

Lures  not  from  what  they  deem  the  cause  of  God." 

Stunned  by  this  terrific  blow,  unaccustomed  to  think  of 
the  possibility  of  any  ministrations  except  through  the 
medium  and  services  of  the  Church,  these  worthy  men  at 
first  saw  nothing  before  them  but  silence,  uselessness,  and 
death.  Deprived  of  their  churches,  they  were  deprived,  as 
far  as  they  could  then  see,  of  every  lawful  means  of  publicly 
addressing  their  fellow-creatures  on  the  momentous  con- 
cerns of  religion.  Scattered  and  dispersed,  some  took  refuge 
with  friends  or  kindred,  some  became  tutors  in  private 
families,  a  few  practised  medicine,  some  lived  in  private 
upon  their  own  resources,  some  emigrated  to  foreign  lands, 
and  some  died.  But  with  their  very  deep  conviction  that 
error  of  the  most  grievous  kind  was  now  preached  in  high 
places,  with  the  lamentations  of  their  old  flocks,  thus 
forcibly  deprived  of  their  now  more  than  ever  valued  and 
longed-for  services,  a  fresh  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  an 
inevitable  comparison  of  their  own  case  with  that  of  the 
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apostles  in  the  times  of  their  persecution,  led  many  of  them 
to  entertain  doubts  whether  silence  was  permitted  to  them 
as  faithful  servants  of  Christ,  whatever  losses  or  trials  their 
disobedience  to  the  law  might  entail  upon  them.  And 
accordingly  the  memoirs,  private  diaries,  and  correspond- 
ences of  this  time  are  full  of  the  most  careful  consideration, 
and  the  most  laborious  and  anxious  inquiry,  as  to  what 
their  duty  was,  and  whether  they  should  be  justified  in 
setting  up  their  private  conscience  against  the  national 
will.  Strange  to  us,  to  whom  the  path  of  duty  now  seems 
so  plain  !  but  it  serves  to  show  us  how  faithfully  and  care- 
fully the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  by  whose  establish- 
ment we  now  profit,  were  originally  evolved.  The  result, 
however,  was,  that  the  ejected  clergy  perceived  that  they 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  and  that  they  must 
continue  ambassadors  of  Christ  even  though  in  bonds. 
Accordingly,  whenever  opportunity  offered  itself  they 
gathered  together  ;  and  with  a  friendly  watch  around  the 
doors,  to  allow  of  their  immediate  dispersion  in  case  of  sur- 
prize, in  the  early  morning,  or  the  late  night,  in  the  man- 
sion of  the  wealthy,  or  the  retired  cottage  of  the  poor,  in 
the  private  chapel,  or  the  upper  chamber,  the  form  of  the 
old  pastor  was  beheld,  ministering  the  precious  Word  of 
Life  among  the  persecuted  and  oppressed.  The  churches 
were  in  very  many  instances  occupied  by  men  of  inferior 
attainments  and  character,  inferior  devotion  and  earnest- 
ness, and  the  old  flock  gathered  to  the  old  shepherd,  whose 
voice  they  knew,  while  they  knew  not  the  voice  of  the 
stranger.  But  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  they  were 
subject  to  great  bodily  fatigue,  and  great  mental  anxiety, 
and  frequent  and  sudden  dispersion.  When  these  meet- 
ings were  discovered  by  the  officers  of  State,  the  persons 
in  attendance,  and  especially  the  officiating  ministers,  were 
fined  ;  some  so  heavily  and  repeatedly,  as  to  ruin  them. 
But  the  persecution  stopped  not  with  this.     Excommuni- 
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cation,  at  that  time  a  fearful  sentence  to  every  devout  mind, 
was  a  frequent  result.     Their  doors  too  were  broken  open, 
their  houses  searched,  their  papers  and  correspondence  ex- 
amined ;  and  so  frequently  did  imprisonment  follow  upon 
all  this,  that  at  one  time  the  loathesome  jails  of  England 
were  said  to  be  half  filled  with  the  best  men  in  the  land. 
But  when — as  was  often  the  case,  in  the  houses  of  the 
nobility,   or  higher  gentry    (many  of   whom  adhered   to 
them)    or  in  neighbourhoods  well-affected  to  their  minis- 
try, and  whither  the  informer  had  not  as  yet  penetrated, — 
they   had   free   opportunity   of  religious  intercourse,   they 
spent  whole  hours  in  prayer,  and  whole  hours  more  in  expo- 
sition and  exhortation.       Inconvenient  and  distressing  as 
these  oppressions  were  to  them,  men,   thus  supported  by 
heaven  and  their  own  consciences,  were  not  to  be  worn 
down  by  any  mere   annoyances.     As  long  as  they  were 
among  the  people,  the  people  would  attach  themselves  to 
them,  and  they  would  minister  to  the  people.     The  next 
step,  therefore,  of  the  observant  Government  was  to  take 
them  from  among  the  people  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
passed  the  cruel  and  infamous  Oxford  or  Five-mile  Act, 
which  provided  that,  unless  the   ministers  would  take  an 
oath  never  "  to  endeavour  any  alteration  of  Government, 
either  in   Church  or  State,"  they  were  to  remove  to  the 
distance  of  five  miles  from  any  place  in  which  they  had 
ever  exercised  their  ministry  ;  and  not  to  come,  except 
when  travelling,  within  the  same  distance  of  any  city  or 
corporate  town  whatever.     The   penalty  for  each  offence 
was  £i0,  and  the  better  to  secure  an  efficient  execution  of 
this  disgraceful  oppression,  the  Government  were  content  to 
demoralize  the  people  of  the  country,  by  offering  one  third 
of  this  penalty  to  the  informer. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  this  would  deal  the  concluding 
blow  to  Nonconformity,  for  not  only  did  it  remove  the 
ministers  from  their  people,  but  also  in  many  instances 
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from  the  merest  and  only  hope  of  bread  by  any  other 
means.  But  thank  God  for  the  heart  of  this  nation  !  per- 
secution has  only  tended  to  expand  it  ;  and  the  people 
went  long  miles  in  the  severest  weather,  and  assembled  in 
the  country,  when  their  pastors  could  not  enter  the  towns. 

But  we  know  that  even  the  fiends  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution at  last  grew  sick  of  blood  ;  and  so  by  degrees  as  the 
magistrates  in  these  times  saw  that  they  prevailed  nothing, 
they  began  to  relax  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  almost 
impossible  laws.  For  you  will  always  find  that  if  the 
friends  of  truth  are  united,  consistent  and  firm  ;  showing 
no  disposition  to  yield,  but  a  determination  to  stand 
by  the  right  and  the  truth,  till  the  right  and  the  truth 
(however  near  or  however  distant  the  time)  shall  conquer 
— there  is  no  community  in  the  world  that  does  not  at 
length  grow  weary  of  exclusiveness  and  ill-will,  and  long 
for  the  return — to  the  mortification  of  all  bigots — of  Chris- 
tian fellowship  and  charity. 

The  ministers  in  Leeds  and  the  neighbourhood,  of  whom 
we  have  the  fullest  accounts  remaining  as  being  most  active 
and  laborious  in  sustaining  the  cause  of  Protestant  Noncon- 
formity, that  is,  in  fact,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  (for 
the  causes  were  then,  as,  to  a  great  extent,  they  are  now 
identical)  were  the  celebrated  Oliver  Heywood  of  North 
Owram  near  Halifax,  Mr.  Elkanah  Wales  of  Pudsey,  (as- 
sisted for  a  time  by  Mr.  Sale),  and  Mr.  Nesse.*     Of  Mr. 

*  There  was  also  another  very  remarkable  man  -whose  life  in 
MS.  well  repays  perusal,  but  who  had  apparently  no  such  close 
connection  as  a  minister  with  Leeds  at  this  time,  as  to  justify  my 
introducing  any  account  of  him  in  the  text— I  mean  Joshua 
Kirby,  the  Lady  Camden  Lecturer  at  Wakefield.  He  seems  to 
have  been  more  abundant  in  losses  and  imprisonments  than  almost 
any  of  his  brethren,  for  in  addition  to  being  a  Puritan  in  royalist 
times,  he  was  also  a  royalist  in  Republican  times.  So  that  this 
brave  and  conscientious  man  was  expelled  from  one  living  because 
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Heywood's  visits  to  Leeds  we  have  many  notices,  preser- 
ved in  his  own  Diary.*  In  the  year  16G.>  he  went  to 
preach  at  Shadwell,   at   the  very  time   that  the   minister 

he  could  not  sign  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant :  he  was  driven 
from  another  hceausc  he  could  not  sign  the  Agreement;  and 
from  his  lectureship  at  Wakefield  Parish  Church  because  he  could 
not  obey  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  When  he  was  in  the  South  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Lambeth  :  when  he  came  into  the  North  he 
was  imprisoned  at  York.  He  would  publicly  pray  for  King 
Charles  in  exile,  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  he  would 
not  pray  at  all  out  of  the  Prayer-book  in  the  days  of  the  Monarchy. 
He  cheered  himself  through  all  his  vicissitudes  with  racy,  good- 
humoured  verses,  (some  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Notes  at  the 
end  of  this  volume,)  commenting  on  all  the  exactions  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  time  with  the  most  pungent  and  caustic  irony;  and 
though  a  most  excellent  man,  powerful  in  the  Scriptures,  and  fer- 
vent in  prayer,  he  had  at  last  to  be  buried  in  his  own  garden,  for 
to  add  to  his  other  trials — he  died  excommunicate. 

*  Portions  of  which  are  published  in  a  deeply  interesting  life 
of  Oliver  Heywood,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter.  To  this  work 
all  those  may  be  referred  who  desire  information  about  Mr. 
Heywood,  combined  with  a  faithful  and  graphic  history  of 
those  eventful  times,  written,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  in 
a  somewhat  cool  and  questioning  spirit.  The  life  of  Baxter,  of 
Philip  Henry,  or  any  other  of  the  accessible,  published  biogra- 
phies of  this  period,  will  also  afford  a  tolerably  faithful  idea 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  men  and  manners  which  flourished 
in  these  the  early  days  of  Nonconformity. — For  there  was  a 
considerable  resemblance  in  the  experience  [and  fortunes,  not 
to  say  even  in  the  characters  and  labours  of  these  divines. 
There  was  the  same  fervent  piety ;  the  same  steady  reliance  on 
providence,  and  adherence  to  principle ;  there  were  the  same 
risks  run  and  the  same  dangers  encountered ;  the  same  manner 
of  social  and  domestic  life  followed,  and  the  same  studies  and 
occupations  pursued, — at  least,  if  differences  there  existed,  as 
differences  no  doubt  there  were,  any  one  of  these  lives  presents 
to  the  general  reader  a  sufficiently  accurate  and  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  men  as  a  body,  and  the  complexion 
of  the  times. 
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usually  preaching  there  was  in  prison  for  doing  what  Mr. 
Heywood  was  now  about  to  do  on  the  same  spot.  From 
Shadwell  he  passed  on  to  Leeds,  and  preached  to  a  large 
private  assembly  :  and  this  he  did  at  a  time  when  the 
Leeds  magistracy  were  intent  on  enforcing  the  Conventicle 
Act,  which  forbad  more  that  five  persons  beyond  the  usual 
members  of  the  family  to  be  gathered  together  for  religious 
exercises.  The  very  day  he  was  at  Shadwell  a  meeting  of 
Quakers  was  broken  up,  and  many  of  the  attendants  taken 
to  prison,  and  it  was  probably  this  diversion  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  that  alone  saved  Mr.  Heywood  and 
his  hearers.  In  the  same  year  we  find  another  notice  of 
his  preaching  at  Bramley,  where  a  number  of  persons  as- 
sembled from  Leeds  and  other  neighbouring  places  in  a 
private  house,  and  where  he  continued  his  discourse  till 
almost  midnight.  For  in  those  days  five  or  six  hours  was 
not  thought  too  long  for  one  religious  exercise.  On  the 
next  day  he  ventured  into  Leeds  itself,  a  prohibited  place, 
and  where  there  were  several  persons  in  the  magistracy 
very  zealous  for  the  suppression  of  Conventicle  preaching. 
He  preached  however  at  night  in  the  house  of  John  Cum- 
min to  a  very  great  number  of  persons.*  The  next  night 
he  preached  at  Hunslet,  at  the  house  of  Geffery  Beck. 
Again  in  the  March  of  1668  we  find  him  preaching  at 
Gildersome  and  Leeds. 

In  1670  he  says  "Upon  Saturday,  March  12,  I  went  to 
Bramhope  ;  preached  there  upon  the  Lord's  day,  Monday 
night  went  to  George  's  house  at  Little  Wood- 
house  ;  there  preached  ;  and  before  I  had  done  was  appre- 
hended by  constables  ;  carried  to  the  mayor  who  put  me 

*  These  large  numbers,  as  they  are  called,  assembling  in  private 
houses,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  large  only  by  comparison 
with  the  accommodation  afforded  and  the  sparser  population  of 
those  times. 
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to  the  common  prison,  called  Capon-hall  or  Cappon-call.* 
By  the  mediation  of  his  friends  he  was  released  three  days 
after,  hut  like  the  apostles,  when  he  was  at  liberty,  in  this 
same  town  of  Leeds  he  straightway  preached  that  name 
again.  Many  are  the  memorials  of  Leeds  and  its  inhabi- 
tants which  occur  in  his  Diaries,  and  deeply  interesting  is 
it  to  read  on  the  list  of  his  early  friends  and  entertainers, 
names  that  are  familiar  to  us  still,  as  sustaining  the  same 
cause,  and  adhering  to  the  same  great  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom  .f 

Of  the  venerable  Elkanah  Wales  of  Pudsey,  Calamy 
gives  us  a  short  but  impressive  account.  When  he  had 
finished  his  studies  at  Cambridge — where  he  was  a  gra- 

*  "  In  the  account  of  Mr.  Heywood  in  Dr.  Calamy's  work,  com- 
municated probably  by  Mr.  Heywood  himself,  it  is  said,  'the 
mayor  treated  him  like  a  fury.'  He  asked  whether  he  had  not 
been  once  in  their  hands  already.  Mr.  Heywood  answered,  with 
some  address,  that  he  was  never  in  prison,  but  once  for  the  King 
in  Sir  George  Booth's  rising." — Mr.  Hunter's  Note,  Life,  p.  213. 

t  Thus  in  1G70,  "  Went  on  Monday  to  visit  Mr.  Thorpe ;  Josiah 
Oates,  (who  lived  at  Chickenly,  and  who  it  appears  was  to  have  been 
his  host)  '  not  being  well ;  William  Heaward  of  Wakefield,  after 
the  death  of  his  good  wife.'  On  the  entry  of  another  visit  to  Mr. 
Oates  in  1671,  Mr.  Hunter  has  the  following  note  : — -'Chickenly 
is  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Dewsbury.  This  is  the  second  time 
that  we  have  found  Mr.  Heywood  visiting  at  Mr.  Oates',  who  was 
then  a  young  man,  having  been  born  in  1643.  The  intimacy  thus 
begun  continued  through  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Heywood's  life. 
Mr.  Oates  sent  one  of  his  sons  to  Leeds  where  he  was  a  successful 
merchant,  and  died  in  1729,  '  a  great  loss  to  his  large  family  and 
to  Mill-Hill  congregation,'  says  a  contemporary  minister  who 
knew  him." — [See  Hunter's  Life  of  Oliver  Heywood,  p.  219.]  The 
same  warm-hearted  friend  accompanied  him  to  his  trial  at  Wake- 
field in  1085  when  he  was  committed  to  York  Castle,  and  remained 
in  confinement  there  for  nearly  a  year.  Mr.  Whitaker  of  Call  Lane 
was  there  at  the  same  time. 

In  August  1695  he  was  "assisting  at  a  fast  at  Josiah  Stanfield's 
for  two  young  scholars  going  to  Glasgow." — Life,  p.  386. 
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duate  of  Trinity  College — he  accepted  the  poor  chapelry 
of   Pudsey,  where,  without  the   least  secular   advantage, 
he  became  very  famous,  purely  for  his  work's  sake,  being 
a  person  of   great    holiness    and   an  unspotted  life.     He 
had  several  offers  of  preferment.     The  London  committee 
invited    him    to   Carlisle  ;    he  was  earnestly   solicited    to 
go    to   New    England  ;    Colonel    Pigby   was    anxious  for 
him  in  Lancashire  ;  Lord  Fairfax  had  a  singular  esteem 
for  him  and  offered   him  several   places  of  considerable 
profit ;  but  nothing  could  prevail  with  him  to  leave  his 
people,  for  whose  spiritual  welfare  he  was  extremely  soli- 
citous.    And  the  great  success    his  ministry  had  at  Leeds 
(where  he  preached  frequently  at  the  monthly  exercise) 
and  other  adjacent  parts,  as  well  as  upon  those  strangers 
that  heard   him  constantly    at   Pudsey,   induced    him  to 
continue  there,  which  he  did  till  1662,  when  the  Bartho- 
lomew Act  separated  him  from  his  beloved  flock.     After 
he  had  been  a  faithful  labourer  at  Pudsey  above  fifty  years, 
an  ill  neighbour  taking  the  advantage  of   the  Five- Mile 
Act,  (which  forbad  any  minister  to  live  within  five  miles 
of  any  place  where  he  had  preached)  forced  him  to  leave 
the  place.     He  at  length  settled  in  Leeds,  where  he  had 
many  friends,  and  where  he  preached  privately,  as  he  had 
opportunity,  especially  on  the  week  days ;  for  on  the  Lord's 
day  he  attended  the  public  ministry,  preaching  at  different 
hours.     On  one  occasion  he  was  taken  before  the  justices 
for  preaching  at  Bramley  Chapel,  and  would  have  been 
sent  to  prison,  but  that  some  of  them  had  compassion  on 
his  years.    He  died  at  Mr.  Hickson's  in  1669 — being  more 
than  eighty,  a  great  age  at  that  time  ;  for  many  of  these  men 
die  comparatively  young. 

James  Sales  of  Cambridge  University  was  a  companion 
and  great  comfort  to  old  Mr.  Wales,  with  whom  he  la- 
boured as  a  son  in  the  Gospel.  He  must  have  sometimes 
preached  to  the  Nonconformists  in  Leeds. 
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Mr.  Robert  Todd,  Graduate  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  lecturer  at  the  Old  Church  ;  and  afterwards 
Incumbent  for  above  thirty  years  of  the  New  Church.* 
When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  silenced  him,  he  preached 
privately  in  his  own  house  till  his  last  sickness.  In  this 
illness  a  friend  desired  to  send  for  a  physician — but  he 
replied  "  No  !  there  is  but  one  in  England  that  can  do 
me  good,  and  that  is  King  Charles — for  he  can  give  me 
liberty  to  preach." 

Mr.  Christopher  Nesse  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
was  a  preacher  at  Leeds :  and  being  ejected  for  noncon- 
formity, he  preached  in  private.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  conform,  but  without  success. 
Upon  the  passing  of  the  Five-Mile  Act  he  had  to  leave 
Leeds,  and  went  to  Clayton,  and  from  thence  to  Morley. 
When  the  times  grew  more  favourable  he  had  a  house  of 
his  own  at  Hunslet,  where  he  instructed  youth,  and 
preached  in  private  till  1672,  when  the  Main-Riding  house 
being  converted  into  a  meeting-house,  he  preached  pub- 
licly there  to  a  numerous  auditory.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  Chapel  in  Call  Lane. 

These  are  nearly  all  the  notices  that  I  can  collect  of  the 
early  Nonconformist  preachers  in  Leeds,  before  the  Indul- 
gence, i.  e.  before  they  were  allowed  to  assemble  in  public 
buildings.  You  understand  that  the  persons  whom  I  have 
now  mentioned  were  persons  who  exercised  a  private  minis- 
try in  the  town,  after  their  public  ministry  in  it,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  suspended  ;  they  went  about  from 
house  to  house,  occasionally  venturing  on  more  public 
services,  as  the  temper  of  the  times  or  favourable  opportu- 
nity seemed  to  admit.  But  as  yet  there  was  no  gathering 
together  in  separate  public  buildings.  The  law  in  fact  did 
not  allow  more  than  five  persons  beyond  the  family  to  be 

*  St.  John 
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collected  together  for  religious  exercises  in  a  private  house ; 
and  though  this  was  often  transgressed,  and  sometimes  no 
doubt  the  transgression  was  connived  at — yet  there  was 
no  building  erected  as  yet  for  the  express  purpose  of 
Nonconformist  worship.  Religion  was  taught,  and  a 
distinct  religious  body  was  upheld,  as  learning  was  and 
a  distinct  learned  corporation,  in  those  Universities  which 
gained  fame  and  character,  and  had  their  instructions 
delivered  in  private  houses  and  class-rooms  in  the  City, 
long  before  they  had  a  building  devoted  to  their  purposes. 
For  as  learning  then  existed  without  a  College — so  reli- 
gion was  now  maintained  without  a  Church.* 

But  now  a  change  came  over  the  troubled  aspect  of 
the  times.  The  Lord  Lieutenants  in  several  counties, 
especially  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  grew  ashamed  of 
persecuting  and  imprisoning  the  best  men  in  their  pro- 
vinces. The  magistrates  began  to  blush  at  being  the  spies 
and  informers  of  their  most  respectable  neighbours.  King 
Charles  did  not  like  the  comparisons  that  were  made  be- 
tween the  Divines  and  the  morals  of  the  Court,  and  the  Di- 
vines and  manners  of  the  Conventicle.  The  conduct  of  the 
Nonconformist  ministers  in  London  during  the  Fire  and  the 
Plague,  when  they  exercised  their  private  ministrations 
with  the  most  courageous  self-neglect,  inspired  the  whole 
city  with  reverence.  It  might  also  be  supposed  that  the  King 
wished  to  make  an  opening  for  the  toleration  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  But,  from  whatever  causes  it  might  be,  the 
whole  country  was  surprised  in  the  March  of  1G72,  by 
the  publication  of  a  Royal  Indulgence,  to  the  effect  "  that 
there  had  been  very  little  fruit  of  all  those  forcible  courses, 
that  had  been  used  for  reducing  all  erring  and  dissenting 
persons  ;"  wherefore,  (and  this  was  the  part  of  the  Decla- 
ration that  was  received  with  hesitation  by  the  friends  of 

*  In  the  popular  sense  of  a  building. 
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a  moderate  prerogative,)  "  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  power 
in  matters  ecclesiastical,  the  King  suspended  all  penal 
laws  about  them,  and  offered  to  allow  a  convenient  num- 
ber of  meeting-places  to  men  of  all  sorts  that  did  not  con- 
form, provided  they  took  out  licenses,  set  open  the  doors 
to  all  comers,  and  preached  not  seditiously  nor  against 
the  discipline  and  government  of  the  Church  of  England." 

Many  of  the  Presbyterians  were  in  great  perplexity. 
Should  they  acknowledge  the  King's  power  thus  to  exer- 
cise his  prerogative  personally  and  without  consultation  of 
Parliament  ?  Should  they  thus  avail  themselves  of  a 
liberty,  which  was  extended  at  the  same  time  to  Atheists 
and  Papists  ?  Should  they  thus  constitute  themselves 
Separatists  from  the  Church,  and  forego  their  claim  to 
being  again  comprehended  within  its  bosom  ?  These 
questions  however  perplexed  not  all.  The  majority  were 
delighted  with  that  simple  liberty  for  which  they  had  so 
long  sighed,  and  cared  not  by  what  stretch  of  prerogative 
it  was  granted,  nor  with  what  extremes  of  opinion  shared. 
As  Oliver  Heywood  sensibly  and  liberally  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  liberty  thus  apparently  extended  to  Atheists 
and  Papists — "  we  have  liberty  to  do  good  as  they  have  to 
do  hurt." 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  Indulgence  was  conveyed 
into  the  country,  Mr.  Heywood  was  keeping  a  private  fast 
at  the  house  of  John  Smith  in  the  parish  of  Bradford.  H*» 
says  "that  on  that  occasion  he  prayed  with  more  than  usual 
enlargedness  for  the  Church,  and  for  poor  ministers,  that 
their  mouths  might  be  opened  ;  when  lo  !  an  answer,  for 
on  the  next  morning  two  messengers  came  to  my  house, 
one  from  Halifax,  the  other  from  Leeds,  bringing  the  wel- 
come news." 

In  some  places  they  began  to  erect  meeting-houses  im- 
mediately. Leeds  was  not  behindhand — for  says  its 
Antiquary  and  Historian  Thoresby,  "  Near  the  Park-stile, 
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is  a  Row  of  Alms-houses  for  eleven  poor  people,"  and 
"  adjoining  to  the  Alms-house  Garth  is  the  meeting-house, 
commonly  called  the  New  Chapel,  erected  by  the  chief  of 
the  Presbyterians  upon  the  first  Indulgence  in  1672  "  (it 
appears  not  to  have  been  finished  till  1673)  "  It  is  said  to 
be  the  first,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  stateliest  Fabrics 
(supported  by  a  Row  of  Pillars  and  Arches,  More  Ec- 
clesiarum)  built  upon  that  occasion  in  the  North  of 
England."* 

With  the  opening  of  this  erection — its  closing  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Indulgence — and  the  lives  of  its  first  re- 
cognized and  settled  ministers,  I  shall  proceed — if  God 
permit — on  Sunday  next.  In  the  meantime  may  He,  the 
giver  of  every  good  gift,  give  as  grace,  in  the  many  con- 
trasts of  past  times  with  present,  which  must  have  risen  to 
our  minds,  as  we  have  heard  of  the  trials  and  straits  of 
our  brave  and  conscientious  forefathers,  to  bless  the 
Author  of  all  mercies  for  the  peaceful  times  in  which  we 
are  permitted  to  live,  and  to  pray  that  in  more  favourable 
circumstances  we  may  be  not  less  disposed  than  they,  to 
be  faithful  to  our  privileges,  and  steadfast  to  our  trust. 
Amen. 

*  See  Whitaker's  Edition  of  Thoresby's  Ducatus  Leodiensis,\>.  4. 
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"  The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man  layeth  it  to 
heart;  and  merciful  men  are  taken  away,  none  con- 
sidering.'"  ISA.    LVII.    PART   OF   VERSE    1. 

There  is  something  in  the  ground  over  which  we  shall 
pass  to-day,  that  vividly  impresses  on  our  minds  the 
thought,  to  which  the  words  I  have  now  read  give  such 
touching  expression.  For  not  only  shall  we  find  that 
many  righteous  men  have  perished,  no  man  now  laying 
it  to  heart,  and  many  merciful  men  taken  away,  none  con- 
sidering ;  but  to  many  ears  the  very  names  that  T  utter 
will  be  strange  and  unknown,  and  that  such  men  filled  an 
important  post  in  a  large  domestic  and  social  circle,  and 
laboured  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  this  town,  nay,  even 
that  they  ever  existed,  will  be  learnt  by  many  for  the  first 
time  this  day.  Not  that  the  past  is  therefore  annihilated. 
In  so  far  as  they  were  righteous  men,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
merciful  men,  their  lives  and  admonitions  were  stamped 
upon  the  features  of  their  place  and  their  generation,  and 
society  bears  them  on  her  bosom  to  this  day,  as  friends  to 
her  improvement,  and  helpers  of  her  joy. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  air  has  impressed  upon  its 
eddying  currents  every  sound  that  it  ever  received,  and  that 
its  reverberations  carry  all  the  words  that  man  has  uttered 
on  through  the  endless  ages.  But  the  idea  may  at  least 
afford  us  an  illustration  how  every  good  deed,   and  every 
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virtuous  disposition,  indelibly  stamps  itself,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  on  the  progressive  fortunes  of  our  race,  and  is 
handed  down   in  its  effects  through  the  long  stream  of 
time,   and  never  knows  oblivion.     The  sound  that  has 
ceased  to  fill  the  ears  of  men,  may  possibly  be  still  recover- 
able to  the  ears  of  angels,  and  audible  in  the  strange  world- 
music  of  the  air  ;  and  at  any  rate,  the  good  names  and 
deeds,  the  strong  efforts  and  struggles,  the  high  desires  and 
aspirations,  that  are  now  forgotten  upon  earth,    and  no 
longer  fly  through  the  mouths  of  men,  are  registered  im- 
mortally on  the  pages  of  the  Book  of  Life.     Still,  if  it  was 
the  bitterest  thought  of  the  death-bed  of  that  young  poet, 
who  lies    under  the  shadow  of  the    Pyramid  of    Caius 
Cestius  at  Rome,  that  his  "  name  was  writ  in  water  :" — 
if  the  sacred  writer  can  find  no  stronger  language  in  which 
to  speak  of  the  death  of  the  worthless  and  the  wicked  than 
this,  "  He  died,  without  being  desired  ;" — if  the  young 
man,  Absalom,  who  could  be  guilty  of  an  unnatural  re- 
bellion against  his  father,  was  yet  anxious  to  live  in  the 
heart  of  his  nation,  and  could  not  bear  the  prospect  of  ob- 
livion, so  that  we  read  in  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  the 
affecting  words,  "  Now  Absalom  in  his  life-time  had  taken 
and  reared  up  for  himself  a  pillar,  which  is  in  the  King's 
Dale  ;  for  he  said,  I  have  no  son  to  keep  my  name  in  re- 
membrance ;  and  he  called  the  pillar  after  his  own  name  ; 
and  it  is  called  unto  this  day,  Absalom's  place ;" — there  is, 
it  is  clear,  a  natural  desire  in  man  to  be  held  in  remem- 
brance by  those  who  come  after  him,  and  though  the  right- 
eous and  the  merciful  will  know  that  their  lives  have  not 
been   in  vain,  nor  their  names   forgotten   in  the  roll  of 
heaven,  yet  would  it  be  painful  to  them  to  think  that  these 
should  utterly  perish  even   upon  earth,  and  that  men  on 
the  same  spot,  and  surrounded  with  the  influences,  and 
principles,  and  advantages  which  they  contributed  at  least 
to  form,  should  have  long  since  and  entirely  ceased  to  lay 
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it  to  heart ;  that  they  should  be  taken  away,  and  none  now 
consider  it,  and  that  their  very  name  should  be  forgotten 
in  their  own  place  and  city. 

There  is  something,  then,  of  the  nature  of  a  labour  of 
love,  in  endeavouring,  at  fitting  times  and  in  due  propor- 
tions, to  revive,  on  particular  spots,  the  memory  of  the 
just,  and  especially  when  the  doing  so  has  a  tendency,  by 
a  review  of  the  past,  and  a  recollection  of  its  struggles  and 
its  principles,  to  increase  the  number,  and  deepen  the 
interest  of  those  associations  and  feelings,  by  which  our 
whole  religious  character  is  more  importantly  moulded 
then  the  unreflecting  are  willing  to  believe.  And  I  cannot 
also  conceal  from  myself — what  indeed  some  will  consider 
but  a  dream,  (and  such  it  may  be)  but  none  can  deny  to 
be  a  possibility — that  if  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect, may,  by  the  permission  of  that  Power  which  knows 
no  limits,  hover  at  times  in  some  unseen  and  unfelt  man- 
ner, near  the  haunts  that  once  were  dear  to  them  on  earth 
— the  joys  even  of  the  blessed  may  receive  some  faint  ad- 
dition, and  souls  be  reached  this  day  by  the  discourse  of 
our  remembrance,  and  know  that  their  names  have  been 
once  more  pronounced  on  the  scenes  on  which  in  life  they 
laboured,  and  that  the  memory  of  the  just  is  still  blessed 
on  this  spot. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  last  lecture  with  what  joy, 
(mingled,  however,  with  fears  and  scruples  in  the  breasts 
of  many)  the  King's  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  re- 
ceived; and  that  the  Nonconformists  in  Leeds  were 
among  the  earliest  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
which  that  Declaration  held  out  to  them,  by  erecting  this 
Chapel  as  the  future  place  of  their  assembly.* 

*The  Chapel  Was  probably  completed  in  1673,  but  the  first 
service  of  which  we  have  any  record,  was  not  till  March  25,  1674, 
and  the  first  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  not  till  1792— 
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The  Parliament,  which  met  in  February,  1673,  brought 
the  King's  Declaration  under  debate,  and  decided  "  That 
his  Majesty's  pretended  power  of  suspending  the  penal 
laws  in  matters  ecclesiastical  might  tend  to  the  interruption 
of  the  free  course  of  the  laws,  and  the  altering  of  the  legis- 
lative power,  which  hath  been  always  acknowledged  to 
reside  in  his  Majesty  and  his  two  Houses  of  Parliament." 
Some  of  the  Nonconformists  themselves  acquiesced  in  this 
vote,  and  those  who  were  grieved  at' the  uncertainty  which 
it  threw  over  the  continuance  of  the  Indulgence,  were 
obliged  to  confess  that  if  such  a  precedent  as  this  were 
allowed,  they  could  not  complain  if  on  any  future  occasion 
the  prerogative,  which  was  now  arbitrarily  exercised  in 
their  favour,  should  be  as  arbitrarily  exercised  in  their  de- 
spite. Still  the  feeling  prevailed  notwithstanding  this  de- 
cision, that  something  ought  to  be  done  for  the  relief  of 
the  Nonconformists.  Various  plans  were  suggested,  but 
none  adopted.  Parliament  rose,  having  limited  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Prerogative  in  these  two  particulars  :  first,  they 
procured  from  the  King,  not  his  consent  to  withdraw  the 
Indulgence,  but  his  promise  that  it  should  not  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent ;  and  secondly,  as  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jections to  the  Indulgence  was,  that  it  opened  a  door  for 
the  free  profession  of  Catholicism,  and  as  the  nation  was 
in  great  anxiety  about  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  ap- 
parent heir  to  the  throne,  the  Duke  of  York,  (who  was  a 
Catholic)  the  Test  Act  was  enacted,  which  required  that 
no  person  should  hold  any  office,  or  place  of  trust,  who  did 
not  take  the  oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Allegiance,  and  that 
all  future  enjoyers  of  office  should  be  required  to  take  the 

it  being  customary  with  the  Nonconformists  to  celebrate  this  rite 
in  private,  from  a  fear  of  provoking  the  notice  of  their  enemies. 
But  the  change  of  style  occasions  some  little  variation  and  con- 
fusion in  the  dates  of  this  period. 
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Sacrament  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  some  public  church,  within  three  months  after 
their  admittance.  This  restriction,  intended  to  operate 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  was  afterwards  found  to  bear 
very  heavily  on  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  sec,  and  is  another  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
men  who  only  look  to  see  how  they  shall  themselves  be 
affected  by  an  enactment,  and  care  not,  or  even  rejoice,  that 
it  acts  unfavourably  upon  others,  are  caught  themselves 
in  the  snare  which  they  supposed  was  laid  exclusively  for 
others. 

The  Nonconformists  of  this  period  are  not  exempt  from 
this  charge.  The  memory  of  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  per- 
petuated by  the  continual  reading  of  Fox's  book  of  Martyrs ; 
the  recollection  of  the  dreadful  massacre  of  Bartholomew's 
Day,  a  century  before  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  persecutions 
which  were  at  that  time  carried  on  against  the  Protestants 
of  the  continent ;  added  to  the  deep  and  inwrought  con- 
viction, that  the  Roman  system  of  religion  was  utterly  op- 
posed to  the  Word  of  God,  and  most  prejudicial  to  the 
virtue  of  society,  all  combined  to  make  them  look  upon  it, 
with  the  utmost  loathing  and  abhorrence.  So  that  even 
the  liberal-minded  Oliver  Heywood,  (who  had  reconciled 
himself  to  the  freedom  conferred  on  all  classes  by  the  In- 
dulgence, by  saying,  that  if  it  gave  liberty  to  some  to  gain- 
say, it  gave  liberty  to  others  to  defend  the  truth)  on  the 
occasion  of  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act,  scrupled  not  to 
say,  "  But  withal  they  have  passed  a  severe  Bill  against 
the  Papists,  which  we  take  as  a  rick  mercy* 

In  this  uncomfortable  position  matters  continued  for  a 
couple  of  years  longer.  The  King  did  not  withdraw  his 
declaration,  nor  recall  the  licences  for  preachers  and  for 
places  of  public  worship,  which  had  been  taken  out  under  it. 

*  See  Hunter's  Life  of  Oliver  Heywood  under  this  date. 
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Still  it  was  felt  that  the  Nonconformists  held  their  privileges 
by  a  most  precarious  tenure,  a  tenure  too  which  they  them- 
selves could  scarcely  justify.  Their  enemies  perceived 
this,  and  were  not  slow  to  act  upon  it.  They  practised 
all  possible  kinds  of  annoyance  and  interruption.* 

The  magistracy  of  our  own  town  were  not  inactive  in 
the  same  bad  cause.  Two  bailiffs  informed  against  fifty 
people  being  at  Mill -Hill  on  a  certain  day,  but  they  were 
convicted  at  the  assizes  at  York  of  perjury.  Baffled  in 
this  effort,  the  magistrates  sent  six  officers  to  the  meeting 
on  August  26th,  (1674).  Mr.  Todd  was  the  minister 
preaching  that  day.  The  constable  in  the  exercise  of  his 
authority  came  in,  in  the  midst  of  the  service,  and  told  the 
congregation  that  the  Mayor  charged  them  to  desist  that 
work  in  that  place.  Mr.  Todd,  standing  in  this  pulpit, 
boldly  rebuked  them,  and  said,  "  Are  ye  not  Christians, 
and  will  you  be  worse  to  us  then  Heathens  were  to  Paul, 
who  had  liberty  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Heathen  Rome  V 

*  As  a  specimen  of  these  insults  we  may  quote  from  Oliver 
Heywood's  Life  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Richard  Hooke,  the  Vicar  of 
Halifax,  who  had  refused  to  sit  at  meat  with  Mr.  Heywood,  and 
who  had  been  already  active,  and  was  still  persevering,  in  his  per- 
secutions of  the  Nonconformists;  who  was,  in  short,  one  of  those 
wretched  bigots,  who  are  themselves  the  true  and  the  most  piti- 
able victims  of  their  own  exclusiveness.  Mr.  Horton,  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  a  man  of  influence  and  of  large  property,  built  a 
meeting-house  at  Sowerby,  and  received  this  letter  from  Dr.  Hooke. 
It  is  very  vulgarly  written,  and  I  almost  hesitate  to  quote  it,  but 
it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  give  a  true  impression 
of  the  tone  of  the  times. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  hoped  to  have  met  you  with  your  minister  on 
Wednesday  at  our  church,  and  after  with  your  brethren,  the 
Feoffees  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Waterhouse,  at  the  Lecturer's-house  ; 
but  I  suppose  you  were  so  full  with  the  four  hours'  exercise  at  the 
dedication  of  your  new-built  cottage,  as  you  formerly  called  it, 
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We  are  reminded  of  the  men  that  came  to  take  that 
preacher's  Master,  and  who,  when  he  told  them  that  he 
was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  went  backward  and  fell  upon  the 
ground.  And  so  of  the  men  thus  nobly  remonstrated  with, 
on  the  spot  where  we  now  are  met  ;  they  took  up  their 
rebuke  and  went  away  with  it  to  them  that  sent  them. 

Thus  matters  went  on,  not  only  in  Leeds,  but  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  for  a  year  or  two,  till  the  Govern- 
ment and  Magistracy  feeling  that  an  effectual  pause  had 
been  put  to  the  further  increase  of  Non-conformity,  by 
checking  the  erection  of  new  places  of  worship,  and  by 
withholding  licenses  from  the  ministers,  were  content  with 
having  the  power  at  all  times,  and  only  exercising  it  at 
such  as  should  seem  to  them  necessary,  or  when  unusual 
boldness  was  exhibited.  Still  the  cause  of  freedom,  of  in- 
dividual conviction,  of  earnest  personal  religion  prospered. 
Societies  had  their  regular  or  occasional  ministers  as  be- 
fore, congregations  their  private  services  in  the  houses  of 
the  various  members,  and  when  the  temper  of  the  times  or 

now  turned  into  a  synagogue,  that  you  could  not  digest  the 
prayers  of  our  church,  and  a  sermon  there  the  next  day.  Had  I 
seen  you  then,  or  foreseen  your  designed  meeting,  I  should  have 
been  so  bold  (as  my  pastoral  duty  binds  me)  to  have  asked  your 
authority.  To  that  end  I  was  to  wait  on  you  at  your  inn  to-day, 
but  you  being  gone  home,  I  sent  after  you  this  messenger  on  the 
same  errand.  If  you  have  authority,  I  desire  you  to  show  it,  and 
that  before  the  next  meeting,  (which  I  hear  is  on  Tuesday  next,) 
and  I  have  done.  If  you  have  not,  I  request  you  to  desist,  your 
act  (however  you  judge  it)  being  a  sin,  a  scandal,  a  schism,  a  dan- 
ger, and  so  yea  will  find  perhaps  sooner  then  you  expect." 

Mr.  Horton  had  a  license,  and  therefore  could  not  be  interfered 
with  on  that  ground,  but  Dr.  Hooke  succeeded  in  imprisoning 
several  persons  on  the  ground  of  their  refusing  oaths ;  and  en- 
forced oaths  and  the  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament  upon  others,  and 
was  otherwise  guilty  of  such  annoyances  as  the  writer  of  this 
letter  might  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of. 

C  2 
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of  the  place  admitted  it,  in  public  too.  If  they  received 
intimation  that  the  officers  intended  to  visit  and  interrupt 
them  at  ten  in  the  morning,  they  would  hold  their  service 
at  six  ;  and  if  the  visit  was  likely  to  be  paid  at  eight  or 
nine,  they  would  hold  their  service  at  four.  The  hour 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  like  a  secret  watchword, 
and  they  met  with  prayerful  and  anxious  interest,  and  they 
dispersed,  when  uninterrupted,  with  grateful  triumph. 

In  our  own  neighbourhood  the  Duke  of  Buckingham* 
was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  and  protected  the 
Nonconformists  in  every  possible  way,  rebuking  in  no  very 
measured  language  those  magistrates  and  clergy  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  against  them.  Still,  for  the  two  or 
three  years  preceding  Charles  II  's  death  in  1685,  the 
measures  adopted  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Noncon- 
formists were  as  severe  as  those  which  preceded  the  De- 
claration of  Indulgence.  The  ministers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  were  harassed,  silenced,  fined  and  imprisoned. t 

The  most  intrepid  began  to  feel  that  unless  the  struggle 
ended  it  would  end  them.  But  Providence  is  never  far 
off  from  the  faithful  and  the  firm.  God  is  often  nighest 
when  he  appears  to  be  at  the  greatest  distance.  A  light 
unexpectedly  shone  out  of  this  thick  darkness  ;  for  the  year 
after  the  death  of  Charles  II — a  Papist,  his  brother,  James 

*  The  same  that  died  at  Kirby  Moorside,  and  on  whose  death 
Pope  wrote  those  well-known  but  exaggerated  lines, 

"  In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room  great  Villiers  lies,"  &c. 

+  Oliver  Heywood  and  Mr.  Whitaker  were  sent  to  the  Castle  at 
York.  Mr.  Stretton,  the  first  minister  of  Mill-Hill  (then  in  Lon- 
don) was  imprisoned  six  months  in  Newgate.  Baxter  was  tried  in 
the  most  brutal  manner  by  that  wretched  man  Judge  Jeffreys, 
and  heavily  fined  and  imprisoned.  Servant  girls  even  were  im- 
prisoned, because  they  honourably  and  courageously  refused  to 
give  up  the  names  of  those  whom  they  had  seen  conducting  or 
attending  the  meetings. 
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II.  being  on  the  throne — by  one  of  those  strange  complex- 
ities of  political  position  which  sometimes  bring  about  the 
most  contrary  and  unlooked-for  results,  from  a  Papist  the 
Nonconformists  received  their  liberty,  and  a  Declaration  of 
Freedom  of  Conscience  again  issued  from  the  throne. 

But  here  let  us  take  our  eyes  off  the  general  position  of 
Nonconformity,  and  its  general  connexion  with  the  fluctuat- 
ing laws  of  the  land,  to  fix  them  upon  some  of  those  biogra- 
phical particulars  which  are  especially  interesting  to  us  of 
this  place. 

Mr.  Stretton,  the  first  settled  minister  of  this  chapel,*  was 
a  graduate  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  was  Chaplain  of 
his  College.  He  had  been  only  ordained  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore the  Restoration,  and  anticipating  what  was  coming, 
refused  the  preferment  that  was  afterwards  offered  him. 
It  happened,  however,  at  this  time,  that  Lord  Fairfax  was 
in  want  of  a  Chaplain.  He  offered  the  post  to  Mr.  Stret- 
ton, who  accepted  it,  and  accompanied  Lord  Fairfax  to 
his  seat  in  Yorkshire.  He  married  while  in  the  family  of 
this  nobleman,  who  ever  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  generosity,  and  he  lived  in  it  until  Lord 
Fairfax's  death.  On  this  event  he  removed  to  Leeds,  and 
became  minister  at  the  New  Chapel.  Here  he  continued 
to  exercise  the  ministry  for  five  or  six  years  ;  and  in  1677 

*  It  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Hunter,  following  Calamy,  and  by 
Calamy  adopting  the  account  supplied  him  of  Nonconformity  in 
this  neighbourhood  by  Thorcsby,  that  there  were  at  first  four 
ministers  at  Leeds — Mr.  Stretton,  Mr.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Todd  and  Mr. 
Sale.  And  it  may  have  been  so.  But  as  I  cannot  find  any  evidence 
for  it,  and  as  I  do  find  what  I  consider  indications  of  the  contrary, 
I  prefer  the  division  that  I  have  already  given,  and  to  regard  Mr. 
Todd  and  Mr.  Sale  as  the  occasional  ministers,  especially  to  the 
congregation  before  the  erection  of  the  chapel,  and  Mr.  Stretton 
and  Mr.  Sharpe  as  the  fixed  ministers,  (tuccessive,  not  con- 
temporaneous) after  the  chapel  was  erected. 
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removed  to  London.  But  his  connection  with  Leeds  did 
not  end  here.  He  used  his  influence  and  opportunities  in 
London  for  the  benefit  of  his  poorer  brethren  in  the 
country,  and  was  continually  sending  down  small  sums  of 
money  from  those  funds,  which  were  placed  at  his  disposal, 
for  their  assistance.  Ralph  Thoresby,  the  Leeds  antiqua- 
rian, appears  to  have  been  the  usual  medium  of  these  re- 
mittances, and  the  acquaintance,  which  they  had  formed 
during  Mr.  Stretton's  residence  in  Leeds,  was  sustained  by 
frequent  and  confidential  correspondence  till  the  period  of 
Mr.  Stretton's  death  in  1712.  Many  of  these  letters  are 
still  preserved,  and  may  be  found  in  Thorseby's  Corres- 
pondence.* Their  style  is  simple,  plain-spoken,  and 
manly ;  and  the  topics  vary  from  the  most  important  state- 
news  to  the  most  domestic  and  confidential  matters.  Now 
it  is  a  poor  Congregation  ;  now  a  new  Book  ;  now  it  is  a 
projected  measure  or  movement  of  Government,  and  now 
one  of  those  topics  which  have  place  only  among  the  most 
intimate  friends,  relating  to  the  most  secret  joys,  or  the 
most  secret  bitternesses  of  the  heart.  It  is  well  known  that 
among  those  who  live  near  the  fountains,  whether  of  affairs 
or  learning,  there  is  a  conversational  knowledge  which 
precedes  all  publicity  ;  and  the  leading  features  in  the 
new  measure,  or  the  leading  views  of  the  new  work,  with 
all  those  secret  wheels  and  balancings  of  interest  which 
have  produced  the  one,  and  all  those  private  biographical 
particulars  which  relate  to  the  other,  are  known  and  dis- 
cussed long  before  they  become  hacknied  in  the  common 
talk  of  the  world.  And  it  is  this  earliness,  certainty,  and 
completeness  of  information,  in  place  of  the  indefinite  and 

*  Edited  by  Mr.  Hunter,  to  whose  exact  and  patient  research,  all 
the  lovers  of  Nonconformist  history,  and  especially  those  among 
them  who  are  fellow-townsmen  of  Thoresby,  arc  under  deep  obli> 
gations. 
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often  mistaken  rumours  which  alone  penetrate  to  wider 
circles,  and  not  the  vulgar  parade  of  wealth,  or  the  dead 
decent  level  of  good  conventional  manners,  that  constitute 
to  really  superior  minds,  one  of  the  charms  of  the  higher 
society.  Thus  it  was  that  Mr.  Stretton,  residing  in  the 
Metropolis,  in  frequent  intercourse  with  the  leading  men 
of  his  party,  was  aware  of  every  breath  and  whisper  of  im- 
portant movements,  whether  affecting  religion  or  liberty,  and 
hastened,  in  days  when  even  intelligence  that  was  well- 
known  travelled  veiy  slowly,  to  pour  the  stream  of  his 
governmental  news  into  the  reservoir  of  information,  which 
the  Leeds  Antiquary  had  always  full  from  the  multifarious 
contributions  of  his  many  correspondents  ;  while  Thoresby 
himself,  visited  at  his  modest  house  in  Kirkgate  by  all  the 
learning  and  celebrity,  allied  often  with  the  first  nobility 
of  the  land,  could  send  up  in  return  equally  valuable  and 
interesting  accounts  of  what  was  passing  in  his  world,  to 
his  literary  friend  in  London. 

But  the  basis  of  their  friendship  was  in  something 
deeper  and  better.  They  enjoyed  the  same  religious  faith, 
and  the  same  religious  hopes  ;  and  accordingly  in  the  solemn 
hours  of  affliction,  when  the  things  of  time  and  of  this 
world  pass  by  unregarded,  it  is  sweet  to  see  the  sources  of 
consolation  opened  by  the  minister  to  his  younger  friend,* 
and  again  to  watch,  when  himself  smitten  by  the  heaviest 

*  "  Your  father  hath  finished  his  course  and  done  his  work, 
and  is  now  at  rest :  you  and  I  have  still  work  to  do  :  let  us  ply  it 
hard  while  day  lasts." — '"'It  will  rejoice  my  soul  to  hear  that 
which  I  confidently  expect,  that  you  walk  in  his  steps  ;  and  let 
the  world  see  by  your  carriage  that  you  do  not  look  upon  your 
dead  father  as  lost.  Oh  !  let  not  heaven  seem  worse  in  your  eyes 
that  your  father  is  got  thither  before  you,  and  that  you  have  hopes 
there  to  see  him  again  never  to  part  to  all  eternity." — Thoresby  s 
Correspondence,  Vol.  I.  p.  3. 
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of  losses,  those  streams  pouring  out  which  at  once  relieve 
and  restore  the  surcharged  heart.* 

Mr.  Stretton's  life  in  London  was  one  of  the  most  active 
aud  unintermitted  usefulness. -j-  In  addition  to  the  fund 
which  he  established  for  the  assistance  of  poor  country 
congregations,  he  was  a  great  encourager  of  young  minis- 
ters, aiding  them  in  their  education,  and  selecting  such 
young  men  for  the  ministry  as  he  thought  would  do  most 
honour  to  it.  He  was  active  in  encouraging  useful  publi- 
cations, and  also  in  furnishing  libraries  for  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  for  private  academies  in  England.  For  his 
various  exertions,  especially  in  preaching,  he  was  subject 
as  I  have  before  said,  to  persecution  and  imprisonment,  as 
also  to  very  prejudiced  estimates  of   his  character.lt     In 

*  His  letter  ori  the  death  of  his  own  wife  is  full  of  the  most 
moving  sorrow,  and  yet  shows  the  writer  supported  by  religion. 

"  This  brings  you  the  most  sad  disconsolate  tidings  that  ever  I 
had  occasion  to  send  you.  It  hath  pleased  the  only  wise  God,  with 
one  stroke  of  his  hand,  to  remove  the  desire  of  mine  eyes,  and  the 
delight  of  my  heart,  my  tender,  loving,  and  dearly  beloved  wife 
from  me  yesterday,  between  seven  and  eight  at  night  (after  four  or 
five  days  of  pain  and  sickness) ;  with  a  cheerful,  sweet,  composed 
countenance,  without  so  much  as  one  sigh  or  groan,  she  resigned  up 
her  soul  into  the  hands  of  a  tender  Kedeemer,  who  loved  her,  and 
washed  her  from  her  sins  in  his  own  blood  ;" — "  But  God  hath 
spoken,  and  he  also  hath  done  it,  and  what  shall  I  say  1  I  will 
be  dumb  and  not  open  my  mouth,  because  he  hath  done  it  ;  it  is 
fit  to  be  silent  before  God,  when  God  puts  us  to  silence.  He  had 
a  greater  right  in  her  than  I  had :  His  did  precede  and  excel 
mine,  and  He  hath  better  provided  for  her  than  ever  I  could  have 
done." — Thoresbijs  Correspondence,  Vol.  I.  p.  202. 

t  Mr.  Stretton  was  one  of  Lady  Hewley's  Trustees. 

X  In  writing  to  Thoresby  he  himself  communicates  an  instance 
of  the  latter  in  the  opinion  that  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange — the  trans- 
lator of  Josephus  and  Seneca,  and  one  of  the  most  furious  parti- 
zans  of  the  Court — had  expressed  of  him,  "  There  is  Mr.  Stretton, 
one  of  the  most  peevish,  subtile,  active  leading  men  of  their 
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this  course  of  unwearied  activity,  lie  continued  to  the  rare 
old  age  of  eighty,  when  he  died  in  London,  in  the  year 
1712.  He  lies  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields,  and  his  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  Matthew  Henry  of  Chester. 

The  next  minister  at  Mill-Hill  was  Mr.  Sharpe,  cousin 
to  the  Archbishop  of  that  name.  He  was  born  at  Little 
Horton,  near  Bradford,  and  graduated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. After  his  ordination  he  preached  for  a  short  time 
at  Peterborough,  but  subsequently  being  presented  by  the 
patron,  Mr.  Arthington,  to  the  living  of  Addle,  he  removed 
thither  in  1661.  Immediately  after,  on  the  Restoration, 
the  sequestered  clergyman,  who  had  formerly  held  that 
living,  challenged  it  as  his  own,  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  patron,  immediately  resigned  it  to 
him.  After  this,  he  pursued  his  studies  in  private,  until 
1672,  when  on  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  he  took  out 
a  license  and  preached  privately  :  afterwards  at  Morley. 
When  Mr.  Stretton  removed  to  London  in  1678,  he  was 
invited  to  Mill-Hill.  He  accepted  the  office  of  Pastor,  but 
continued  to  reside  on  his  own  property,  near  Bradford. 
He  continued  minister  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  169o.  During  the  whole  of  this  time 
Thoresby,  through  whom  we  gain  almost  all  our  informa- 
tion relating  to  him,  was  in  habits  of  close  and  affectionate 
intimacy  with  him.  He  describes  him  in  the  account 
transmitted  to  Calamy,  as  very  laborious  in  his  work,  full 
of  self-denial,  of  an  exceeding  temperate  habit,  and  of  a 
most  peaceable  and  catholic  spirit.  In  his  services 
Thoresby  had  the  most  unbounded  satisfaction.  He  speaks 
of  him  as  "  the  incomparable  Mr.  Sharpe."     He  says  his 

party ;"  which,  as  Mr.  Stretton  in  the  simplicity  of  his  innocence 
adds,  "  how  ill  it  suits  that  person  in  any  one  epithet,  those  that 
know  him  can  easily  determine.'' 
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sermons  were  elaborate  and  accurate,  and  all  his  perform- 
ances were  exceeding  polite  and  scholar-like.* 

Thoresby's  account  of  this  good  man's  last  illness  and 
death  is  one  uncontrolled  gush  of  sorrow.  "  Perceiving," 
says  he,  "  that  there  was  no  time  to  demur,  I  entered  upon 
the  sad  employ,  put  the  Will  into  form  (the  first  I  ever 
attempted)  transcribed  it,  which  he  subscribed  " — "  when 
others  pressing  in,  he  began  a  most  excellent,  affecting  and 
astonishing  exhortation,  which,  in  vain,  I  wished  some 
present  to  take  in  writing,  but  all  were  too  much  affected  : 
tears  would  have  rendered  the  paper  incapable  of  impres- 
sion " — "he  was  nothing  in  his  own  eyes — had  the  most 
self- debasing  expressions  that  could  proceed  from  any  mor- 
tal"— he  said  he  had  been  too  much  prevented  by  domestic 
persuasions  from  coming  to  Leeds  to  preach — and  hoped 
it  would  be  a  warning  to  others,  as  it  was  a  grief  to  him- 
self. He  spoke,  adds  Thoresby,  "  much  and  excellently  ; 
but  what  through  the  extremity  of  my  sorrow,  infirmity  of 
my  memory,  inability  to  word  them  in  his  most  apt  ex- 
pression, I  find  myself  incapable  of  doing  what  I  both 
earnestly  exhorted  others  unto,  and  fully  designed  to  at- 
tempt according  to  my  poor  ability  myself."  Thoresby 
sat  up  with  him  all  night,  and  retired  at  half-past  five  in 
the  morning,  hoping  to  gain  strength  for  renewed  watch- 
ing by  an  hour  or  two's  repose.  "  But  when,"  says  he,  "  I 
awaked  about  seven,   I  found  little  of  it ;  e  contra,  sur- 

*  Mr.  Sharpe  printed  a  little  work  entitled  "  Divine  Comforts 
antidoting  inward  perplexities  :"  and  is  remembered  for  a  very 
pungent  criticism  on  the  Liturgy,  as  then  recently  re-established 
A  Mr.  Smith  having  extravagantly  commended  the  Liturgy,  as 
if  it  had  been  composed  by  a  synod  or  consult  of  archangels,  Mr. 
Sharpe  gave  this  short  account  of  it,  which  he  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  specific  details. — "It  is  defective  in  necessaries,  re- 
dundant in  superfluities,  dangerous  in  some  things,  disputable 
in  many,  and  disorderly  in  all." 
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prised  with  a  bitter  agony  of  weeping,  to  that  excess  as  to 
prevent  the  putting  on  the  remainder  of  my  apparel  for  a 
considerable  time,  at  which  instant  he  died."* 

Such  a  loss  as  this,  could  not,  as  may  be  readily  sup- 
posed, ever  be  repaired.  Though  Mr.  Sharpe  had  a  suc- 
cessor in  his  pulpit,  he  had  no  successor  in  Thores- 
by's  affections :  and  perhaps  we  must  therefore  take 
the  uncomfortable  impression  handed  down  to  us  of 
the  next  ministry  with  some  degree  of  allowance.  Dr. 
Manlove,f  prevailed  upon  with  great  solicitation  to 
remove  from  Pontefract,  settled  at  Leeds  with  considerable 
promise  of  usefulness.  Thoresby  speaks  well  and  kindly 
of  him.  But  from  some  cause  or  other  an  un comfortable- 
ness arose  soon  after  which,  as  we  have  only  one  view  of 
the  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  Certainly  from  that 
view  it  would  appear  that  the  new  minister  was  very  hot, 
very  imperious,  and  very  selfish,  and  Dr.  Whitaker  has  in 
consequence  but  too  willingly  characterised  him  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Loidis  and  Elmete,  as  "  a  bigotted  and  angry 
man. "J 

*  At  this  time  Thoresby  was  in  his  36th  year,  and  Mr.  Sharpo  in 
his  60th. 

t  His  degree  was  a  medical  one,  and  he  appears,  at  least  among 
his  own  acquaintance,  to  have  practised  medicine  in  Leeds. 

t  It  appears  that  during  the  latter  and  more  dangerous  years  of 
Charles  II's  time,  when  public  preaching  among  the  Noncon- 
formists was  almost  impossible,  Thoresby  in  common  with  many 
other  religious  men  attended  the  services  of  the  Parish  Church. 
The  vicar  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Milncr,  an  excellent  preacher  and 
a  liberal  minded  man.  The  habit  thus  begun  was  continued  oc- 
casionally through  the  ministry  even  of  Mr.  Sharpe  ;  and  when 
that  dear  tie  was  broken,  and  the  society  of  pious  and  learned 
men  in  connexion  with  the  Church  was  becoming  more  and  more  at 
his  command,  the  substance  of  Thorcsby's  Nonconformity  began  to 
ooze  away.  Dr.  Manlove,  perceiving  this  tendency  aud  esteeming 
it  a  dereliction  of  duty,  and  a  stultification  (as  far  as  the  conduct 
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The  whole  impression  of  Dr.  Manlove  during  his  minis- 
try of  about  five  years  in  Leeds  is  thus,  whether  justly  or 
not,  painful  and  unpleasant.  He  seems  to  have  made 
early  and  bitter  complaints  on  other  grounds,  and  threa- 
tened to  leave  the  Town.*  This  he  finally  did,  settling  as 
Dr.  Gilpin's  colleague  with  the  congregation  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  among  whom  he  shortly  after  (in  1699)  died. 
Dr.  Gilpin  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and  his  death 
seems  to  have  caused  much  regret.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  Treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul :  and  as  an 
instance  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  some 
of  his  brethren,  and  as  a  sign  that  there  might  be,  had  we 
the  materials,  two  sides  to  his  character,  I  quote  the  words 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Tong,  of  Coventry,  writing  to  Mr.  Thoresby, 
who  says  "  My  hearty  service  to  good  Dr.  Manlove,  and  a 
thousand  thanks  for  his  serious,  savoury  book.  We  say 
here  that  Mr.  Baxter  will  never  be  quite  dead,  while  Dr. 
Manlove,  who  inherits  so  much  his  clear  weighty  way  of 
writing,  lives." 

But  during  the  interval  over  which  we  have  been 
now  passing,  a  great  change  had  come  on  the  whole 
position  of  Dissent.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  James 
II.  published  a  Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Conscience. 
Glad  as  the  Dissenters  were  to  possess  the  liberty,  and 
willing  as  they  were  to  use  it,  they  yet  were  fully  aware 
that  the  same  objection  lay  against  this  Declaration  as 
against  that  of  Charles  II, — for  it  was  issued  by  the  King 
himself  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  it  afforded 

of  an  individual  could  go,)  of  all  the  efforts  and  sufferings  that 
had  been  undergone  for  religious  liberty  against  the  Establish- 
ment, took  opportunities  to  rebuke  the  worthy  Antiquarian  with 
immoderate  and  unjustifiable  harshness. 

*  See  for  an  explanation  of  this  undignified  affair  "  Thoresby'g 
Review,"  as  quoted  in  the  note  to  Diary  Vol.  I.  p.  291. 
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not  only  protection,  but,  as  was  believed,  the  first  step  of 
encouragement  and  restoration  to  Catholicism.  The  King 
was  determined  in  his  intention.  He  re-issued  the  Decla- 
ration. He  required  the  clergy  to  read  it  from  their  Pul- 
pits, and  the  Bishops  to  proclaim  it  in  their  Dioceses.  The 
clergy  almost  universally  resisted  the  order.  Seven  bishops 
waited  upon  him,  with  a  respectful  remonstrance,  stating 
their  objections  to  proclaim  an  unconstitutional  order,  one 
which  had  neither  received  the  assent  of  Parliament  nor 
their  own  houses  of  Convocation.  The  Bishops  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  took  their  trial,  and  were  acquitted. 
The  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  people  reached  the 
Camp  at  Hounslow,  where  James  was  dining  with  Earl 
Feversham,  and  the  soldiers  echoed  them  under  his  own 
ear.  These  sounds  went  farther  still.  They  crossed  the 
water  to  the  Hague  and  reached  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  prepared  to  land  in  England,  and  England  prepared  to 
receive  him.  He  published  a  manifesto  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  call  a  Free  Parliament,  and  protect  the 
Protestant  Faith. 

He  landed  in  England,  called  a  convention  of  the  Nation, 
who  declared  the  throne  to  be  vacant,  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  be  the  reigning  Monarch.  Then  came  the  new 
settlement  of  Ecclesiastical  affairs.  Again  the  subject  of  an 
Union  of  the  Church  and  the  Dissenters  was  discussed.  But 
again  to  no  good  purpose.  The  Act  of  Toleration  (as  it  has 
been  popularly  called)  was  passed,  with  which  all  Dissen- 
ters, who  had  not  set  their  hearts  upon  a  comprehen- 
sion, were  abundantly  satisfied.  This  was  in  ]  689.  It  was 
entitled  "  The  Act  for  exempting  their  Majesties  Protes- 
tant subjects,  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England,  from 
the  penalties  of  certain  laws."  It  enacted,  that  none  of  the 
poenal  laws,  to  which  they  before  were  liable,  should 
thenceforward  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  persons  dis- 
senting from  the  Church  of  England,  that  should  take  the 
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oath  to  the  Government,  &c.  That  all  preachers  and 
teachers  among  them,  taking  the  oaths  and  subscribing  the 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  excepting  the  34th,  35  th 
and  36th,  and  part  of  the  20th,  (the  only  articles  to  which 
the  Dissenters  as  a  body  objected,  doctrinal  differences  not 
being  then  fully  developed)  and  licensing  the  places  in 
which  they  meet,  and  keeping  the  doors  of  such  places  un- 
barred and  unbolted  (during  divine  service,  that  is)  should 
have  free  liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  their  con- 
sciences. And  (so  far  from  fining  those  who  participated 
in  such  services)  that  whosoever  should  come  into  any  of 
their  congregations,  and  give  them  disturbance,  or  misuse 
any  preacher  or  teacher,  upon  proof  given  before  a  justice 
of  Peace  by  two  or  more  witnesses,  should  find  two  sure- 
ties to  be  bound  by  recognizance  in  the  pcenal  sum  of  £50, 
and  in  default  of  such  sureties  be  committed  to  prison,  till 
the  next  general  or  quarter  Sessions,  then  on  conviction  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  £20,  &c.  And  that  all  such  preach- 
ers and  teachers  in  separate  congregations  should  be  thence- 
forth exempted  from  serving  upon  any  jury,  or  from  being 
chosen  or  appointed  to  bear  the  office  of  Church-warden, 
Overseer  of  the  Poor,  or  any  other  parochial  or  ward  office, 
or  other  office  in  any  hundred  of  any  Shire,  City,  Town, 
Parish,  Division  or  Wapontake. 

Thus  after  a  struggle  through  eight  reigns,  at  first  indeed 
feeble,  but  waxing,  as  every  righteous  struggle  firmly  sus- 
tained will,  stronger  and  stronger  with  time  and  with  dis- 
cussion, the  liberty  of  differing  from  an  established  con- 
science on  religious  matters  was  placed  for  the  first  time  on 
stable  and  satisfactory  grounds.  And  though  the  enlarging 
vision  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  when  the  heat  of  party  hate 
and  party  selfishness  was  abated,  perceived  how  unjustly  the 
Boman  Catholic  was  still  treated  by  these  enactments,  and 
how  limited  was  after  all  their  own  liberty,  when  other 
exercises  of  that  liberty  led  them  into  further  difference 
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with  the  established  creed!;  yet  for  the  time,  and  with 
their  wants  and  perceptions,  the  measure  of  relief  was  a 
glorious  and  happy  one ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact 
that  long  after  the  time  when  one  section  of  Nonconfor- 
mist divines  had  ceased  to  commemorate,  in  the  spirit  of  tri- 
umph, the  5th  of  November  as  the  anniversary  of  the  disco- 
very of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  they  still  continued  heartily 
and  gladly  to  celebrate  it  as  the  anniversary  of  the  day  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Constitutional  Liberty  set 
their  feet  on  the  shores  of  Devonshire  ;  and  for  that  attach- 
ment, (the  loud  expressions  of  which  have  scarcely  yet 
died  away  in  our  churches  and  at  our  meetings)  to  the 
House  of  Hanover,  and  the  principles  which  placed  it  on  the 
Throne  :  for  in  the  accession  of  the  first  Sovereign  of  that 
House,  it  was  felt  that  the  Revolution  of  168S  was  re- 
enacted  within  the  closet  of  the  dying  Queen,  and  George 
the  1st,  and  attachment  to  Protestantism  and  civil  liberty 
and  religious  freedom  were  proclaimed,  instead  of  James 
III,  attachment  to  Catholicism,  arbitrary  prerogative,  and 
an  exclusive  creed. 

Thus  in  the  progress  of  society,  as  juster  conceptions  of 
human  rights  grow  up,  the  measures  of  equity  and  liberty 
that  seemed  once  to  look  so  large  and  liberal,  come  to  look 
cramped  and  puny.  Magna  Charta  itself  when  transferred 
from  the  12th  century  to  the  19th,  would  be  indeed  a 
shrivelled  parchment  of  the  past.  The  Act  of  Toleration 
if  introduced  from  the  17th  century  to  the  19th,  would  be 
felt  as  most  intolerable  :  and  the  liberty  granted  to  popu- 
lar industry  and  enterprize  in  the  charters  and  privileges 
of  the  old  municipalities,  would  be  now  flung  back  as  the 
most  odious  and  miserable  of  oppressions.  But  in  the  times 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  Act  of  Toleration  was 
regarded  as  the  most  ample  and  sufficient  concession  to 
popular  religious  liberty,  and  the  ministers  of  religion 
among    the    Nonconformists,  and  the  people  assembling 
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under  their  ministries,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  peace  and  patriotism,  piety  and  good-will,  and  re- 
garded the  fight  for  religious  privileges  as  over. 

In  the  ministry  of  this  Chapel  Dr.  Manlove  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Peters,  but  not  without  an  interval  of  great 
perplexity  and  doubt,  during  which  Mr.  James  Owen,  a 
Mr.  Baxter,  Dr.  Worth,  Mr.  Leech,  and  possibly  others, 
were  recommended  to  supply  the  vacancy.  Of  Mr.  Peters 
little  seems  to  be  known."*  He  died  in  1705,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev,  William  Pendlebury,  a  graduate  of 
a  Scottish  University,  -f-  He  was  still  minister  in  the  year 
172 2. %  Mr.  Pendlebury  it  is  probable  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Cappe,  who  lies  interred  in  our  Chapel- 
yard.  We  find  at  least  a  notice  of  his  preaching  as  early 
as  1733,  and  as  late  as  1748,  in  a  private  diary  of  the 
time. 

It  appears  that  a  member  of  the  Call-Lane  congregation, § 
and  an  attendant  on  the  ministry  of  the  excellent  Mr. 
Whitaker  was  in  the  habit  of  regularly  keeping  a  diary, 
containing  an  account  of  all  the  services  which  he  attended 
whether  at  that  Chapel  or  at  Mill-Hill,  or  any  other  place. 
This  indeed  in  the  preceding  generation  had  been  regarded 
as  part  of  the  religious  exercises  of  the  devout  ;  and  it  is 

*  Indeed  the  great  medium  of  our  information  at  this  period 
almost  entirely  fails  us,  for  Thoresby's  alienation  from  the  Non- 
conformists was  now  apparently  completed,  and  the  Diary  that 
was  once  so  full  of  Mill-Hill  and  its  concerns,  scarcely  hears  the 
traces  of  the  name. 

t  This  gentleman  sho\v3  certain  national  predilections,  in  his 
hearty  enforcement  on  his  congregation  of  the  sessions'  order  of 
the  magistrates  for  the  stricter  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

J  For  we  find  poor  Mr.  Thoresby  quarrelling  with  Mm  also,  about 
the  disposal  of  his  share  in  the  building— which  was  at  that  time 
a  proprietary  one. 

§  Joseph  liyder. 
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evident  that  such  was  the  feeling  of  the  writer  of  whom  I 
speak.  He  would  have  regarded  it  as  a  sin  to  retire  to  rest 
(unless  absolutely  prevented  by  bodily  inability)  without 
making  an  entry  in  his  Diary.  There  is  one  passage  in 
which  he  records  the  temptation  he  was  under  from  exces- 
sive weariness,  and  having  nothing  of  importance  to  insert, 
to  do  so,  and  his  triumph  over  the  temptation.  With  a 
view  therefore  to  his  own  confirmation  in  goodness  and  in 
religion — as  a  devotional  exercise,  and  an  occasion  for 
self-examination — he  kept  his  Diary  for  between  thirty  and 
forty  years.*  It  is  contained  in  forty-one  closely  written 
volumes,  many  of  which  are  still  preserved. t  And  though 
the  life  recorded  is  of  few  incidents — and  composed  of  a 
pretty  uniform  alternation  of  business  duties,  social  duties, 
and  religious  duties,  there  is  something  nevertheless  truly 

*  It  began  in  1733,  and  concludes  in  1767. 

t  They  are  now  in  the  possession  of  a  collateral  descendant — 
Arthur  Lupton,  Esq.,  of  Newton  Hall,  near  Leeds. 

The  Diary  must  contain  notices  of  scarcely  less  than  four  thou- 
sand services  which  he  attended  during  his  mature  years ;  and 
there  can  scarcely  be  less  than  12,000  distinct  entries  in  the 
whole — and  though  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  he  indulges  in 
any  criticism  on  the  services  he  attended,  only  furnishing,  as  far 
as  his  memory  will  permit  him,  a  summary  of  their  instructions, 
and  usually  attributing  any  want  of  satisfaction  or  comfort  in  them 
to  his  own  dulness,  or  unfitting  state  of  mind — yet  one  peculiarity 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader,  and  that  is,  the  invariable  con- 
stancy of  his  affectionate  satisfaction  in  all  the  services  of  his  cho- 
sen Pastor  Mr.  Whitaker.  In  all  the  melancholy  which  pervades 
these  volumes,  in  the  depressing  views  of  personal  unrighteous- 
ness, common  in  the  best  men  of  these  times,  in  the  frequent 
visits  of  sickness,  and  in  the  tendency  to  dwell  on  painful 
and  sudden  providences — one  light  shines  steadily  and  cheerily 
throughout, — it  is  the  comfort  he  feels  in  the  friendship,  and 
the  delight  he  takes  in  the  services  of  Mr.  Whitaker.  The  whole 
term  of  the  memoir  is  apparently  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  this 
affectionate  and  respectful  attachment. 
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interesting  and  truly  affecting,  in  this  persevering  effort 
after  self- culture  ;  in  this  daily  communion  with  his  own 
soul  and  with  God,  through  so  long  a  period. 

In  this  Diary  occur  several  notices  of  Mr.  Cappe's 
preaching — none  of  them  very  remarkable — and  at  length 
in  January  28th,  1747-8,  appears  a  notice  of  his  dangerous 
illness,  and  on  February  1st,  the  Diary  begins  thus  : — 
"  This  day  we  received  the  account  of  Mr.  Cappe's  death, 
a  minister  who  had  preached  in  our  town  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  very  incumbent 
duty  upon  every  one  who  has  the  interest  of  religion  at 
heart  to  cry  to  God  for  help  in  every  such  case  and  exi- 
gency, that  God  will  supply  his  vineyard  with  faithful  la- 
bourers— such  as  shall  care  for  the  good  of  souls.  For 
according  to  many  people's  observation  religion  in  the  life 
and  power  of  it  appears  to  be  upon  the  declining  hand." 
And  subsequently  on  the  4th  day  of  February  is  this 
entry,  "  This  day  Mr.  Cappe  was  buried,  his  funeral  was 
attended  by  a  great  many  ministers,  and  likewise  by  a 
great  number  of  concerned  spectators — such  as  used  to  sit 
under  his  ministry  and  others.  He  preached  less  than 
three  weeks  ago,  and  now  he  is  no  more  here.  Oh  !  that 
God  will  fill  up  the  vacancy  with  advantage — if  it  be  his 
will  that  sudden  removes  may  excite  such  as  remain  to  be 
still  more  and  more  diligent,  and  still  more  faithful — that 
so  providences,  as  well  as  ordinances  may  have  this  good 
effect  to  bring  us  nearer  to  God." 

Mr.  Cappe  appears  not  to  have  published  anything.  His 
daughter-in-law,  however,  Mrs.  Catherine  Cappe  records 
of  him  that  he  was  a  person  of  great  learning,  liberality 
and  piety :  eminently  skilled  in  the  Oriental  languages, 
and  highly  popular  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  func- 
tions. It  was  his  custom  to  preach  without  notes  for 
many  years,  owing  to  the  following  circumstance  :  "  Hap- 
pening one  day,  on  a  visit  to  a  distant  congregation,  to  for- 
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get  his  sermon,  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  it  from  memory, 
and  finding  that  he  succeeded  in  the  effort,  although  he 
continued  always  to  pre-compose  his  sermons,  he  never 
afterwards  committed  them  to  paper :  hence  at  his  death 
scarcely  any  vestiges  of  them  remained,  except  what  were 
engraven  on  the  hearts  of  a  numerous,  an  attentive  and  an 
affectionate  congregation.""'*  Mr.  Cappe  was  succeeded 
the  same  year  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Walker,  M.  A.,  who 
is  described!  as  "  a  very  eminent  minister,  first  at  Cocker- 
mouth,  afterwards  at  Durham,  and  lastly  at  Mill-Hill 
Chapel,  in  Leeds,  where  he  died  in  the  year  17G4, 
[1763]  greatly  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him."t 

The  remarkable  feature  in  Mr.  Walker's  ministry  is  this, 
that  he  first,  with  that  constitutional  courage,  which  was 
very  observable  also  in  his  manly  and  gifted  nephew  the  Rev. 
George  Walker  of  Nottingham,  broke  through  the  transi- 
tion state  in  which  the  English  Presbyterians  were  at  this 
time  in  doctrinal  matters,  and  gave  a  definite  expression  to 
many  of  their  concealed  or  but  half-formed  opinions. — 
Thus  preparing  his  own  people  to  afford  that  standing- 
point  for  Priestley,  from  which  he  moved  the  lever  of  his 
attack  upon  the  long  overlooked  corruptions  of  Christian 
doctrine.§ 

*  Mr.  Cappe  was  father  of  the  well-known  Neweome  Cappe,  the 
minuter  of  Lady  Hewley's  Chapel,  at  York  ;  who  contributed  so 
importantly  by  his  writings  to  a  freer  critical  examination  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  juster  views  of  the  Providence  of  God. 

+  In  the  Monthly  Repository,  repeated  in  Mr.  Turner's  short 
sketch  of  the  Newcastle  congregation. 

J  Mr.  Walker  was  in  early  life  a  member  of  the  Newcastle  congre- 
gation, and  afterwards  married  a  connection  of  the  family  of  the 
Carra  of  Dunston  Bill. 

§  Many  years  ago  I  encountered  an  oral  tradition,  that  Mr. 
Walker  had  preached  a  sermon,  in  which  he  denied  the  doctrine 
of  original  oin  as  commonly  held — a  step,  which  (as  was  not  un- 

D 
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The  general  impression  of  what  we  should  call  the  en- 
lightened and  liberal  views  advocated  by  Mr.  Walker,  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  sermon 
which  he  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Chapel  at 
Wakefield,  and  afterwards  printed  at  the  request  of  the 
Trustees.     It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive — at  least  the 

frequent  in  other  places  subsequently  on  similar  open  avowals  of 
doctrine)  resulted  in  the  secession  of  a  number  of  families  from 
his  congregation.  Dr.  Priestley  in  his  memoirs  of  his  own  life, 
speaks  of  Mr.  Walker  as  being  (with  Mr.  Graham  of  Halifax,)  one  of 
the  most  heretical  ministers  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  says  of  his 
Aunt,  with  whom  after  his  mother's  death  he  lived— "She  was  truly 
Calvinistic  in  principle,  but  was  far  from  confining  salvation  to 
those  who  thought  as  she  did  on  religious  subjects.  Being  left  in 
good  circumstances,  her  home  was  the  resort  of  all  the  Dissenting 
ministers  in  the  neighbourhood  without  distinction,  and  those 
who  were  the  most  obnoxious  on  account  of  their  heresy,  were 
almost  as  welcome  to  her,  if  she  thought  them  honest  and  good 
men  (which  she  was  not  unwilling  to  do)  as  any  others."  And 
then  he  adds—"  The  most  heretical  ministers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  Mr.  Graham  of  Halifax  ;  and  Mr.  Walker  of  Leeds ; 
but  they  were  frequently  my  Aunt's  guests."  It  may  be  confirma- 
tory, on  the  old  principle  of  companionship,  of  this  impression  of 
Mr.  Walker's  early  services  to  Christian  Truth,  that  his  neigh- 
bour Mr.  Graham  preached  before  the  Dissenting  clergy  at  Leeds, 
a  discourse  published  under  the  title  of  "  Repentance  the  only 
condition  of  Final  Acceptance " — in  which  he  asserted  that  the 
doctrine  of  Atonement  was  not  known,  nor  believed  in  the 
world  till  many  hundred  years  after  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
had  left  it. 

But  a  curious  confirmation  of  the  impression  relating  to  Mr. 
Walker's  views  on  original  sin,  and  his  announcement  of  them, 
occurs  in  the  private  diary,  from  which  I  have  already  quoted. 
The  writer  frequently  heard  Mr.  Walker  either  at  Call  Lane,  or  on 
lectures  and  special  days  at  Mill-Hill — and  albeit  very  little  incli- 
ned to  criticism,  still  less  to  any  unfavourable  criticism  on  what 
he  hears,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  far  from  being  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Walker's  soundness  in  this  particular  point.  For  under  the  date 
of  Feb.  18th,  1762,  he  says,  "This  day,  after  the  labour  of  the 
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practised  eye  of  the  Theologian  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
detecting  by  what  is  unsaid  as  well  as  by  what  is  said 
in  that  sermon,  that  the  common  doctrines  of  the  wor- 
ship of  God  in  Trinity,  and  the  approach  to  him  by  Atone- 
ment, formed  no  part  of  Mr.  Walker's  belief,  and  were  en- 
tirely absent  from  his  mind  when  delivering  that  sermon 
on  Pure  and  Spiritual  Worship.  It  is  a  production  of  a 
rough  but  manly  vigour,  full  of  strong  bold  thought,  and 
couched  in  terse  and  rapid  diction  ;  and  certainly  leaves 
us  great  cause  to  regret,  that,  with  the  trifling  exception 
of  a  preface  to  the  sermon  of  a  brother  minister,  it 
was  the  only  composition  Mr.  Walker  committed  to  the 
press.     He  died  in  1763.* 

former  part  of  the  day,  I  went  in  the  afternoon  to  the  meeting  at 
Mill-Hill,  where  Mr.  Walker  preached  from  1  Peter  iv.  4. 
"  Wherein  they  think  it  strange  that  you  run  not  with  them,  to 
the  same  excess  of  riot,  speaking  evil  of  you."  Whence  we  had  an 
account  of  the  demeanour  of  some  to  others  who  forsake  their 
company  and  ways  after  their  being  convinced  of  the  evil  of  them, 
and  he  showed  we  might  wonder  that  under  the  light  we  enjoy, 
gome  are  not  brought  to  a  serious  thought  of  their  ways.  I  can- 
not recollect  the  method  he  proceeded  in  " — (which  is  generally 
with  this  writer  a  quiet  sign  of  dissatisfaction)  and  then  he  adds 
significantly,  though  with  his  usual  modesty  and  moderation — "  I 
cannot  deny  but  I  am  desirous  of  what  I  seldom  meet  with,  even 
discourses  of  the  depravity  of  our  nature,  and  the  healing  reme- 
dies provided,  the  necessity  of  inward  holiness  and  heart  sanctifi- 
cation  as  well  as  outward  reformation.  But  I  desire  patiently  to. 
wait  at  wisdom's  gates,  and  wisely  to  improve  the  mercies  I  do 
enjoy." 

*  There  is  a  striking  and  touching  notice  of  the  event  in  the 
36th  vol.  of  the  MS.  Diary  of  Joseph  Ryder— under  the  date  of 
Nov.  10th. 

"  This  day,  I  hear  that  Mr.  Walker  of  Mill-Hill,  who  I  heard 
preach  on  the  5th  of  this  month,  which  was  last  Saturday,  and 
was  informed  that  he  also  preached  both  in  the  forenoon  and  in 
the  afternoon  the  day  following  and  administered  the  Sacrament, 
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Mr.  Walker  was   succeeded    by  the    Rev.   Nathaniel 
White,  and  Dr.  Priestley  succeeded  him  in  1767.* 

is  now  departed  tins  life." — "  What  a  loud  call  is  this  to  Christian 
watchfulness,  it  being  so  very  apparent  to  us  that  in  such  an  hour 
as  we  think  little  or  nothing  of,  the  Son  of  man  eometh.  There 
is  then  no  perfecting  undone  work,  nor  any  amending  of  ill-done 
work,  but  as  the  tree  falls  so  it  lies,  as  death  leaves  us,  Judgment 
will  find  us." 

Again  the  next  day  we  find  this  entry—"  Weak  as  I  was  I  got 
as  far  as  the  Mill-Mill  meeting  place  to  hear  the  funeral  solem- 
nity. Mr.  Whitaker  officiated,  and  gave  very  serious  advice,  with 
respect  to  such  a  sudden  and  quite  unexpected  loss,  to  submit 
with  great  resignation  to  the  Will  of  God."  "  It  was  somewhat 
surprising  to  see  him  brought  by  where  I  sat,  in  order  to  be 
buried,  who  but  last  Saturday,  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and 
freedom  asked  me  how  I  did.  ami  is  now  laid  down  in  the  silent 
grave." 

*  "  Nathaniel  White  Avas  a  native  of  London,  and  born  in  Pall- 
Mali  about  the  year  1730.  Jieing  designed  for  the  ministry  he 
wa3  sent  after  a  suitable  classical  education  to  pursue  his  acade- 
mical studies  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Doddridge,  of  Northamp- 
ton ;  but  he  completed  them  at  Daventry,  under  Dr.  Caleb  Ash- 
worth.  His  first  settlement  in  the  ministry  was  Hinckley  in 
Leicestershire,  where  he  was  ordained  at  the  same  time  with  Mr. 
Thos.  Hirons,  and  Mr.  Hewson,  on  the  15th  Oct.,  1755.  The 
Rev.  Hugh  Worthington  of  Leicester  delivered  the  charge  upon 
the  occasion,  founded  on  Act  xx.  28,  "  Take  heed  therefore  unto 
yourselves  and  to  all  the  fiock,  &c."  At  Hinckley,  Mr.  White 
was  so  popular  as  greatly  to  increase  the  congregation  and  render 
the  enlargement  of  the  place  necessary.  There  also  he  married  a 
sister  of  William  Hurst,  Esq..  afterwards  High  Sheriff  of  Leicester- 
shire in  1779. 

Mr.  White  continued  at  Hinckley  till  the  death  ofKing  Geo.  II  in 
1760,  upon  which  occasion  he  published  a  discourse  adapted  to  the 
event.  He  then  removed  to  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire.  From  thence 
before  the  death  of  Dr.  Chandler  in  1766,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  London  to  be  colleague  with  Dr.  Amory,  at  the  Old  Jewry.  His 
labours  in  that  place  being  confined  to  the  morning  service,  he 
was  chosen  in  1 77o  afternoon  preacher  to  the  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation at  the  Gravel  Pit  meeting,  Hackney,  at  the  same  time  that 
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Let  us  however  now  leave  the  further  commemoration 
of  the  honoured  dead,  with  the  seriousness  on  our  minds 
of  the  last  closing  scene,  (hat  has  fallen  on  one  of  them. 

Let  us  carry  away  with  us  the  reflection  that  if  we  would 
be  worthy  of  those  that  have  preceded  us,  we  must,  like 
them,  work  while  it  is  the  day,  lest  on  us,  as  on  them,  the 

Dr.  Price  was  elected  morning  preacher  at  the  same  place.  Upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Amory  in  1771,  he  relinquished  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice at  Hackney,  and  was  chosen  to  preach  both  parts  of  the  day 
at  the  Old  Jewry ;  in  which  situation  he  continued  till  his  death. 
He  was,  also,  chosen  into  the  Merchant's  lecture  upon  a  Tuesday 
morning  at  Salter's  Hall.  A  complaint,  to  which  he  had  been 
long  subject,  increasing  upon  him,  at  length  issued  in  a  consump- 
tion, and  brought  him  to  the  grave  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  on  the 
3rd  of  March,  1783.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  but  not 
published  by  Dr.  Price,  who  was  prevented  delineating  his  cha- 
racter by  the  express  injunction  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  White  possessed  excellent  natural  abilities  and  was  a  very 
acceptable  preacher,  having  a  melodious  voice  and  pleasing  elocu- 
tion. He  had  an  uncommon  facility  in  composition,  and  his  ser- 
mons at  the  same  time  that  they  were  ingenious  were  serious, 
practical  and  evangelical.  In  prayer,  he  was  unusually  fluent— 
and  equally  methodical,  pertinent  and  devotional.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  ministry  his  sentiments  upon  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  were  moderately  (Jalvinistical,  but  as  he  advanced  in 
life  they  underwent  some  alterations,  and  before  his  death  he  be- 
came an  Arian.  His  discourses,  however,  arc  said  to  have  retained 
an  evangelical  savour  to  the  last.  Mr.  White  was  a  man  of  an 
amiable  temper,  of  a  genteel  deportment,  and  very  exemplary  in 
the  whole  of  his  life  and  conduct. 

Mr.  White's  publications  consist  only  of  a  few  single  sermons. 
These  are  I.  On  the  Death  of  George  II.,  preached  at  Hinckley, 
Nov.  5,  1760,  on  the  Psalm  cxlvi.  3,  I.  II.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
Gravel  Dane  Charity  School.  III.  <Jn  the  affecting  deaths  of 
Mrs.  Anna  .Maria  Poole,  aged  50  :  Mr.  Michael  Poole,  Juu.,  aged 
20;  Mrs.  Martha  Poole,  aged  21 ;  and  Master  Lionel  Poole,  an 
infant;  who  all  died  in  the  space  of  ii\e  days,  preached  at  the  Old 
Jewry,  Oct.  "27,  1771,  on  Job  i.  21.  IV.  An  address  at  the  Inter- 
ment of  Dr.  Amory,  subjoined  to  bis  Funeral  Sermon  by  Dr.  Hex- 
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night  of  Death  should  suddenly  come,  when  no  man  can 
work. 

And  let  us  further  feel  that  they  sowed  seed  hoping  for 
a  harvest ;  that  we  have  entered  into  their  labours,  and  if 
we  will,  may  enter  also  into  their  great  and  exceeding 
reward.  Which  may  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

man,  1774.  V.  A  charge  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  John 
Prior  Estlin.  Mr.  White  was  the  Editor,  and  wrote  a  Preface  to 
Dr.  Chandler's  "  Paraphrase  on  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Thessa- 
lonians,  4  to  1777." 

Wilson's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dissenting  Churches,  vol. 
ii.  314—318. 

Mr.  White  was  succeeded  at  the  Old  Jewry  by  Dr.  Abraham 
Rees.— Prot.  Diss.  Mag.  i.  258. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The  following  notice  of  Mr.  Peters,  mentioned  page  56,  appears 
in  the  Register  of  Baptisms,   Marriages  and  Burials,   kept  by 
Oliver  Heywood  and  Thomas  Dickenson,   two   ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian  Congregation  at  Northowram,  near  Halifax. 
Entry  by  Mr.  Dickenson — 

1705.  Mr.  Peter  Peters,  minister  at  Mill-Hill  Chapel,  Leeds, 
died  Sep.  4.  A  choice  Young  Man,  of  excellent  parts  and  useful- 
ness, buried  at  the  New  Church  there,  Sep.  7. 
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"  1  have  Jought  the  good  fight — 1  have  preserved  the 
faith? — 2  Tim.  iv.  part  of  the  7th  verse. 

I  know  not  that  I  can  select  any  words  of  Scripture  more 
appropriate  as  the  introduction  to  this  audience,  of  a 
Lecture  on  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Joseph  Priestley,  than 
those  which  speak  of  the  great  Apostolic  fore-runner,  as 
having  fought  the  good  fight,  and  as  having  preserved  the 
faith  :  unless,  indeed,  they  be  the  words,  which  forty  years 
ago  were  appropriated  to  this  same  subject  by  Mr.  Wood, 
who  chose  for  the  text  of  his  Sermon  on  Dr.  Priestley's 
death,  the  words  originally  applied  to  John  the  Baptist — 
"  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  and  "  (alluding  to 
Dr.  Priestley's  ministry  of  six  years  in  this  place)  "  for 
a  season  ye  rejoiced  in  his  light." 

Certainly  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  case  of  a  man 
whose  natural  dispositions  were  of  the  calmest,  the  most 
equable,  and  the  most  amiable  character,  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life  should  have  been  one  of  incessant  conflict :  and 
by  the  majority  of  those  whom  I  now  address  it  will  be 
acknowledged,  that  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the 
Christian  Eeligion,  there  has  never  appeared  one  man,  who 
did  so  much  by  his  single  effort  to  overthrow  the  miscon- 
ceptions and  corruptions,  which  had  gathered  in  so  long  a 
course  of  time  around  the  simple  form  of  Christianity,  and 
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who  had  therefore  and  in  that  way  laboured  so  abund- 
antly to  preserve  the  faith. 

But  these  and  many  other  characteristics  of  this  most 
extraordinary  man  it  will  be  better  that  I  should  attempt 
to  unfold,  as  the  incidents  and  circumstances  of  his  life 
seem  in  their  progress  to  introduce  them  naturally  to  our 
notice. 

In  a  small  low-roofed  cottage,  about  a  mile  from  the 
village  of  Birstal,  at  a  spot  called  the  Field-head,  (and  the 
cottage  still  stands)  there  lived  a  worthy  and  religious 
man,  called  Jonas  Priestley.  He  had  nine  children,  and 
the  oldest  of  them,  born  on  the  13th  of  March,  1733, 
was  Joseph.  Young  Joseph,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
greater  part  of  those  men  who  have  afterwards  become  ex- 
ceedingly eminent,  was  remarkable  for  his  early  talents. 
At  four  he  could  repeat  the  Assembly's  Catechism  without 
missing  a  word.  He  was  sent  to  such  schools  as  the 
neighbourhood  afforded,  and  learnt  Greek  and  Latin- 
adding  the  study  of  Hebrew  by  the  private  assistance  of  a 
neighbouring  minister,  Mr.  Kirby.  Mathematics  and 
Metaphysics  also  engaged  a  great  pchtion  of  his  attention. 
The  delicate  condition  of  his  health  rendered  it  likely  that 
a  foreign  climate  would  prove  necessary  for  him,  and  he 
studied  French,  Italian,  and  High  Dutch,  to  qualify  him 
for  a  commercial  situation  in  Lisbon.  His  natural  and 
original  bent  was  towards  the  ministry,  and  his  health  be- 
ing subsequently  restored,  the  commercial  project  was 
given  up,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Academy  at  Daventry* 
The  independence  of  thought,  and  spirit  of  inquiry  which 

*  There  was  an  Academy  at  Mile-End,  London,  into  which  his 
relatives  desired  that  he  should  enter,  but  already  with  his  innate 
love  of  freedom  and  dread  of  human  restrictions,  he  rcsolutly  re- 
fused to  go  where  his  subscribed  assent  would  be  required  to  ten 
printed  articles  of  the  strictest  Calvinism,  to  be  repeated  cvery 
six  months. 
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afterwards  distinguished  him,  manifested  themselves  on 
his  first  leaving  home.  He  wished,  before  he  went  to 
College,  to  be  admitted  as  a  Communicant  at  the  Chapel 
at  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attending.  But  the  ques- 
tions which  were  asked  him  as  a  preliminary  to  admission, 
elicited  his  early  heresy.  For  when  interrogated  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sin  of  Adam,  it  appeared  that  he  did  not  think 
that  all  the  human  race  (supposing  them  not  to  have  any 
sin  of  their  own),  were  liable  to  "  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
the  pains  of  hell  forever,"  on  account  of  that  sin  only.  He 
was  refused  communion,  and  left  his  home, — solitary  from 
having  too  much  sense  :  and  thus,  in  a  little  village  in 
Yorkshire,  upon  the  youth  of  nineteen,  was  pronounced 
the  first  syllable  of  that  sentence  of  excommunication  which 
orthodox  Britain  conspired  to  pronounce  upon  the  man 
some  years  afterwards. 

After  three  years  spent  at  the  Academy  at  Daventry, 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  course  of  study  which  had  been 
marked  out  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  he  settled,  as  minister,  with 
a  small  congregation  at  Needham  Market  in  Suffolk. 
Though  Priestley  himself  is  always  satisfied  and  cheerful, 
the  reader  of  his  life  is  often  melancholy  at  the  contempla- 
tion of  him  in  so  many  ungenial  and  unsuitable  conditions. 
He  complained,  however,  in  none,  but  was  always  content 
to  remain  in  each  so  long  as  he  had  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  usefulness  ;  and  always  undesignedly  made  the  activity 
and  zeal  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  one  post, 
his  best  preparation  for  the  adequate  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  another.  Thus  in  early  life  he  was  surrounded  by  little 
at  all  likely  to  assist  in  the  development  of  his  great  powers 
of  mind,  and  subject,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  bann  of  one 
of  those  wretched  little  communities,  where  ignorance  sits 
on  the  throne,  and  wields  over  the  village  all  the  powers 
of  a  small  Vatican.  At  Daventry,  indeed,  lie  found  him- 
self among  those  whom  a  community  of  pursuits,  and  that 
D  2 
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catholicity  of  feeling  which  the  higher  education  seldom 
fails  to  impart,  rendered  happy  and  congenial  associates. 
But  at  Needham  Market  again  it  was  different.  He  here 
commenced  that  plan  of  lecturing  on  the  Theory  and 
Doctrines  of  Religion,  which  he  pursued  so  perseveringly 
in  all  the  other  places  of  his  settlement,  but  coming  in  the 
treatment  of  the  evidences  of  Natural  Religion  to  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God — (a  doctrine  in  which,  in 
this  reference  at  least,  all  Christians  must  necessarily  agree, 
because  it  is  the  great  distinction  of  Judaism  and  of  Chris- 
tianity, from  Polytheism  and  Paganism)  some  of  his 
hearers  suspected  that  he  did  not  hold  the  common  views 
of  the  tri-personality  of  this  One  Divine  Being.  In  short, 
it  appeared  that  he  was  an  Arian,  and  the  small  society 
became  less  ;  the  neighbouring  ministers  were  averse  to  ex- 
changing with  him,  and  he  was  looked  upon  with  coldness 
and  suspicion.  "  At  Needham,"  he  says,  "  I  felt  the 
effect  of  a  low,  despised  situation,  together  with  that  arising 
from  the  want  of  popular  talents."  He  had  also  an  im- 
pediment in  his  speech,  which  he  never  could  entirely  re- 
move, and  after  three  years  of  this  gloomy  discipline  he 
left  the  place. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  disci- 
pline was  gloomy  to  Priestley.  He  might  in  truth  say, 
looking  at  the  littlenesses  and  discouragements  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  "  all  these  things  are  against  me,"  but 
the  more  he  was  thrown  out  of  the  common  and  popular 
modes  of  usefulness,  the  more  earnestly  did  he  prepare 
himself  for  such  as  were  of  a  higher  kind.  He  applied 
with  industry  to  his  theological  studies,  composed  several 
treatises — compared  the  Hebrew  text  through  many  books 
of  Scripture  with  that  of  the  Septuagint,  and  commenced 
lectures  on  some  branches  of  science.  He  eased  his  soul 
also  by  the  formation  of  a  few  learned  and  cultivated  ac- 
quaintances,— Dr.  Lardner  of  London,  his  neighbour  Mr. 
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Scott  of  Ipswich,  and  Mr.  Chauvet,  the  Rector  of  Stow- 
niarket.  So  little  ambitious  was  Priestley,  so  perfectly 
contented  with  the  humble  lot  marked  out  for  himself  ; 
that  if  he  could  only  have  been  useful  and  acceptable 
there,  he  would  have  willingly  lived  and  died  the  humble 
minister  of  Needham  Market. 

His  next  settlement  was  Nantwich  in  Cheshire.  The 
congregation  was  small,  and  a  great  proportion  of  it  con- 
sisted of  travelling  Scotchmen.  He  had  not  a  literary  ac- 
quaintance in  the  town  or  neighbourhood,  except  Mr. 
Brereton,a  clergyman.  Here  was  a  place  in  which  an  ordi- 
nary observer  would  say  such  a  man  as  Priestley  was  going 
to  be  buried.  But  Priestley  was  not  a  man  to  be  buried 
anywhere.  Wherever  he  was  he  always  looked  about  for 
whatever  life,  and  activity,  and  opportunity  of  usefulness 
there  was  around  them,  and  he  found  it  here,  in  educating 
the  young,  and  if  he  was  buried  at  all,  he  buried  himself 
in  his  school,  and  was  a  very  happy  school-master  for  three 
years  at  Nantwich. 

At  length  his  modest,  but  sterling  merits  began  to  be 
known.  In  1761  he  was  invited  to  become  one  of  the 
tutors  of  the  College  at  Warrington.  Here  he  continued 
six  years — making  use  of  his  past  experience  and  attain- 
ments in  teaching,  as  the  groundwork  of  higher  kinds  of 
instruction  in  the  College.  During  his  residence  at  War- 
rington, he  published  works  on  English  Grammar  and 
Composition,  the  Theory  of  Language  and  Universal 
Grammar,  a  Chart  of  Biography,  an  Essay  on  a  Course  of 
Liberal  Education  for  civil  and  active  Life,  and  the  History 
of  Electricity.  At  Warrington  he  had  a  good  deal  of  con- 
genial society,  with  Mr.  Holland,  Dr,  Aikin,  Dr.  Enfield, 
and  others,  and  began  a  correspondence  with  Franklin. 
Here  also  he  received  from  Edinburgh,  at  the  instance  of 
his  pupil  Dr.  Perceval,  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and 
here  he  married. 
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From  "Warrington,  in  the  year  1767,  he  removed  to 
Leeds  :  and  in  his  own  account  of  his  life  he  says — "  At 
Leeds  I  continued  six  years  very  happy  with  a  liberal, 
friendly,  and  harmonious  congregation,  to  whom  my  ser- 
vices (of  which  I  was  not  sparing)  were  very  acceptable. 
Here  I  had  no  unreasonable  prejudices  to  contend  with,  so 
that  I  had  full  scope  for  every  kind  of  exertion  ;  and  I  can 
truly  say,  that  I  always  considered  the  office  of  a  Christian 
minister  as  the  most  honourable  of  any  upon  earth,  and  in 
the  studies  proper  to  it  I  always  took  the  greatest  plea- 
sure." While  in  this  situation  he  became  what  has 
been  called  for  distinction's  sake  a  humanitarian,  ox  be- 
liever in  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  that  is,  in 
the  doctrine  that  he  was  in  nature  solely  and  truly  a  man, 
however  highly  exalted  by  God.  This  change  in  his  sen- 
timents was  occasioned  by  the  study  of  Dr.  Lardner's 
letter  on  the  Logos. 

At  Leeds  he  commenced,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few 
neighbouring  ministers  and  others,  the  publication  of  the 
Theological  Repository,  a  collection  of  learned  papers  on 
interesting  theological  questions,  which  was  published 
from  time  to  time  as  material  accumulated.  Three  out  of 
the  six  volumes,  of  which  that  curious  and  valuable  work 
consists,  were  published  while  the  Doctor  resided  at 
Leeds. 

The  Theological  Repository  was  one  of  those  publica- 
tions which  will  always  appear  from  time  to  time  in  every 
Body  in  which  there  is  much  activity  and  much  freedom  of 
thought.  It  had,  however,  a  very  slender  circulation,  and 
was  very  little  read  by  any  but  theologians  of  the  liberal 
school.  Indeed,  it  discussed  questions  which  were  viewed 
with  terror  by  many  even  of  the  liberal  school  itself,  because 
it  in  fact  purposely  deserted  the  beaten  track  of  opinion, 
and  opened  out  those  questions  on  which  difficulties  began 
to  be  felt,  or  on  which  fresh  light  was  wanted.     It  aimed 
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at  collecting  the  contributions  of  free,  independent,  and 
thoughtful  minds, — towards  correct  ultimate  decisions, 
without  pretending  itself  to  furnish  those  decisions.  This 
is  ever  a  position  which  the  bigotted  violently  resent, 
which  the  unlearned  cannot  understand  ;  on  which  even 
the  candid  and  liberal  often  look  with  a  dissatisfaction  not 
unmingled  with  fear ;  but  which  is,  notwithstanding,  the 
essential  preliminary  of  correct  settled  opinion  in  every 
age  of  thought.  It  is  a  position  often  assumed  by  the 
most  contemplative  and  the  most  thoroughly  honest  men 
of  the  generation — but  one  which  is  never  understood, 
until  the  generation  which  produced  and  neglected  it  is 
passed.  If  there  were  not  this  neutral  ground  on  which 
inquiring  spirits  can  meet,  beyond  the  hacknied  and  settled 
points,  in  which  alone  the  many  are  interested ;  there  would 
be  an  end  to  thought,  which  in  a  short  time  would  prove 
an  end  to  active,  healthy,  influential,  and  tested  truth. 

But  though  thus  writing  for  and  with  minds  of  the  more 
meditative  and  inquiring  order,  Dr.  Priestley  was  not 
wanting  to  the  special  duties  of  his  office  as  a  Christian 
minister.  Here  he  published  two  Catechisms  for  the 
young  ;  an  Addres  to  Masters  of  Families  on  the  subject 
of  Family  Prayer  ;  a  Discourse  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
on  Church  Discipline  ;  and  his  Institutes  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion.  He  formed  three  classes  of  Catechu- 
mens, and  took  great  pleasure  in  instructing  them  in  the 
principles  of  religion.  In  this  respect  he  hoped  his  ex- 
ample had  been  of  use  in  other  congregations.  Here  also 
was  written  the  first  of  his  Controversial  Treatises,  in 
reply  to  some  angry  observations  on  his  Discourse  on 
the  Lord's  Supper,  by  Mr.  Venn,  the  Vicar  of  Hudders- 
field  ;  Remarks  on  Dr.  Balguy's  Sermon  on  Church 
Authority  ;  a  View  of  the  Principles  and  Conduct  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters,  with  respect  to  the  Civil  and  Eccle- 
siastical Constitution  of  England  ;  and  an  Address  to  Pro- 
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testant  Dissenters.  The  Methodists  also  being  very  num- 
erous in  Leeds,  and  as  he  says,  "many  of  the  lower  sort 
of  his  own  hearers  listening  to  them,"  he  wrote  an  Appeal 
to  the  Serious  and  Candid  Professors  of  Christianity,  and 
an  Illustration  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  and  he  re- 
published the  Trial  of  Elwall,  all  in  the  cheapest  manner 
possible.  "  These  small  tracts,"  he  says,  "  had  a  great 
effect  in  establishing  his  hearers  in  liberal  principles  of  re- 
ligion, and  in  a  short  time  had  a  far  more  extensive  in- 
fluence than  he  could  have  imagined. 

On  more  general  subjects  he  was  not  idle.  While  at 
Leeds  he  published  his  Essay  on  the  first  principles  of 
Government ;  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Electricity  ;  a  Treatise  on  Perspective  ;  and  a  Chart  of 
History.*  "  But  nothing,"  he  says,  "  of  a  nature  foreign 
to  the  duties  of  my  profession  engaged  my  attention,  while 
I  was  at  Leeds,  so  much  as  the  prosecution  of  my  experi- 
ments relating  to  electricity,  and  especially  the  doctrine  of 
air.  The  last  I  was  led  into  in  consequence  of  inhabiting 
a  house  adjoining  to  a  public  brewery,  where  I  at  first 
amused  myself  with  making  experiments  on  the  fixed  air 
which  I  found  ready  made  in  the  process  of  fermentation. 
When  1  removed  from  that  houset  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  making  the  fixed  air  for  myself  ;  and  one  experi- 
ment leading  to  another,  as  I  have  distinctly  and  faith- 
fully noted  in  my  various  publications  on  the  subject,  I 
by  degrees  contrived  a  convenient  apparatus  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  of  the  cheapest  kind. J     The   only    person  in 

*  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  he  founded  the  present 
Leeds  Library. 

+  In  Meadow  Lane,  from  whence  he  removed  into  Leeds,  and  be- 
came the  first  occupant  of  the  Minister's  house  near  the  Chapel. 

t  The  first  very  large  electrical  machine  was  now  also  made  by 
Mr.  jSTairne,  under  Dr.  Priestley's  direction.  The  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  had  requested  him  to  procure  such  an  one. 
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Leeds,"  he  continues,  "  who  gave  much  attention  to  my 
experiments  was  Mr.  Hey,  a  surgeon.  He  was  a  zealous 
Methodist,  and  wrote  answers  to  some  of  my  theological 
tracts  ;  but  we  always  conversed  with  the  greatest  freedom 
on  philosophical  subjects,  without  mentioning  anything 
relating  to  theology.  When  I  left  Leeds  he  begged  of  me 
the  earthen  trough  in  which  I  had  made  all  my  experi- 
ments on  air  while  I  was  there."  He  had,  however,  other 
associates  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  persons  of  Mr. 
Michell,  the  discoverer  of  the  method  of  making  artificial 
magnets,  who  lived  at  Thornhill  ;  and  Mr.  Smeaton,  the 
celebrated  engineer,  the  constructor  of  the  Eddystone 
Lighthouse,  who  lived  at  Austhorpe,  and  now  lies  buried 
in  the  Church  at  Whitkirk.  While  here  also  he  had  much 
intercourse  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner  of  WTakefield,  Mr. 
Graham  of  Halifax,  and  Mr.  Cappe  of  York  :  and  became 
acquainted  with  Archdeacon  Blackburn,  Mr.  Lindsey,  Dr. 
Price,  and  Mr.  Lee.* 

It  might  be  imagined  from  this  review  of  Dr.  Priestley's 
engagements  while  at  Leeds,  that  he  was  too  busy  a  man 
to  have  allowed  himself  in  the  indulgence  of  the  common 
social  affections  of  our  nature.  It  was  far  otherwise.  He 
usually  devoted  some  hours  of  every  evening  to  society, 
and  to  innocent  amusement.  So  perfect  was  his  mastery 
over  his  own  time,  so  equable  his  command  of  his  own 
faculties,  that  every  hour  devoted  to  study  or  business  was 
made  good.  He  wasted  no  time.  He  was  always  ready 
for  his  every  employment  as  it  came  round.  He  was  of 
a  most  placid  and  unanxious  disposition.  He  could  fall 
into  sleep  as  soon  as  he  laid  his  head  upon  his  pillow,  and 
lost  no  time  in  vain  regrets,  or  perhaps  still  vainer  fears. 
He  could  pass  from  one  subject  of  thought  to  another,  with- 
out any  loss  of  power  from  the   transition,      lie   lingered 

*  Mr.  Lee  was  afterwards  the  Solicitor  General. 
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over  nothing.  He  could  dismiss  from  his  thoughts  any 
subject  he  wished  to  dismiss  from  them,  and  take  up  in  an 
instant  any  subject  which  he  wished  to  occupy  them. 
The  law  of  association  was  active  with  him,  but  not  strong. 
He  could  pass  on  to  a  fresh  subject  easily,  but  he  could 
as  easily  turn  his  back  upon  an  old  one.  This  occasioned 
that  deficiency  of  memory  of  which  he  often  complained, 
but  gave  him  that  remarkable  versatility,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  his  mind. 

The  generation  that  once  knew  him  on  this  spot  is 
passed  away.  His  beautiful  farewell-letter  to  this  congre- 
gation remains  still  upon  the  Chapel  books — and  the 
addresses  which  the  congregation,  and  the  young,  and 
the  parents  of  the  young  then  presented  to  him,  are  found 
there  too  ;  but  the  names  attached  to  those  addresses  are 
all  names  of  the  departed.  One  or  two  still  remain  on 
whom  his  benediction  descended  in  the  rite  of  baptism.* 
One  person  tells  me  that  he  still  remembers  him  as  he 
used  to  stand  upon  the  roof  of  his  house  in  Meadow  Lane 
making  observations  on  the  atmosphere  :  and  I  have  known 
a  few  others  who  knew  him,  but  who  are  now  gone  to 
know  him  better  in  a  better  world.  As  he  himself  says 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  Letter  of  Resignation, 
"  though  our  relation  as  pastor  and  people  shall  cease,  that 
of  fellow-Christians  will  never  be  dissolved  ;  and  we  may 
be  looking  forward  to  that  more  intimate  and  lasting  union 
which  shall  take  place  hereafter,  and  which  shall  forever 
subsist  among  the  upright  and  the  good  ;  when  all  other 
relations  and  all  other  things  will  appear  to  be,  what  they 
really  are,  in  comparison  with  this,  transitory  and  insigni- 
ficant." 

*The  last  name  which  appears  in  the  Chapel  Register  of  chil- 
dren baptized  by  Dr.  Priestley  is  that  of  the  present  Thomas 
William  Tottie,  Esq.,  of  Beech  Grove,  Leeds. 
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The  immediate  cause  of  his  removal  from  Leeds  was  a 
very  handsome  proposal  from  Lord  Shelburne,  afterwards 
Prime  Minister  of  England.*     He  was  to  fill  with  him  the 
nominal  situation   of  librarian,   but  in  truth  was  to  be  his 
confidential  associate  in  all  matters  requiring  the  assistance 
of  his  ready  intellect  and  his  varied  stores  of  knowledge. 
Though  every  possible  arrangement  was  entered  into  for 
Dr.   Priestley's   comfort    and    independence — though  the 
provision  made  for  him  was  made  for  life,  subject  to  no 
caprice  and  no  contingency — though  he  was  to  continue 
as  heretofore  the  master  of  his  own  family  (having  a  house 
assigned  him  in  the  town  and   another  in  the  country) — 
though  it  was  understood  that  no  political  service,  in  the 
way  of  publication,  was  to  be  required  from   him,  and  in 
fact  was  never  rendered  ;  yet  Priestley  had  an  instinctive 
fear  (which  made  him  hesitate  for  some  time  about  accept- 
ing the  proposal)  that  such  a  connection  with  the  great, 
and  such  an  introduction  into  society,  might  not  suit  a  man 
of  his  independent  and  simple  character.     And  the  result 
proved  that  this  fear  was  not  without  foundation.     For 
although  there  was  no  disrespect  or  unkindness   shown 
him,  and  Lord  Shelburne  declared  that  he  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  him  in  this  relation,  it  appeared  to  Priestley  that 
he  would  be  relieved  by  his  withdrawal,  which  he  accord- 
ingly tendered,  and  it  was  accepted. t 

*  Before  the  proposition  from  Lord  Shclbournc,  which  induced 
Priestley  to  leave  Leeds,  was  made  to  him,  he  had  received  an  ap- 
plication to  allow  himself  to  be  attached  to  Captain  Cook's  expe- 
dition to  the  South  Seas.  Indeed,  he  had  made  arrangements  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  congregation  had  agreed  to  engage  an  assis- 
tant minister  to  supply  his  place  during  his  absence.  But  some 
clergymen  who  had  much  influence  in  the  Board  of  Longitude 
objected  to  his  religious  principles— thinking,  no  doubt,  that  some 
of  his  calculations  would  be  less  correct  from  not  being  based 
upon  the  thirty  nine  Articles. 

fThia  nobleman  was  afterward*  anxioua  that  the  old  intimacy 
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His  situation  at  Lord  Shelburne's  placed  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  many  opportunities  of  forming  interesting  ac- 
quaintanceships, and  prosecuting  his  studies,  at  the  disposal 
of  Dr.  Priestley.  It  gave  him  also  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  continent  in  company  with  Lord  Shelburne, 
and  of  becoming  known  to  the  literati  and  philosophers,  as 
well  as  the  statesmen,  of  the  French  Metropolis,  during  a 
visit  of  considerable  duration  at  Paris.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Graham  of  Halifax,  he  thus  describes  several  of 
his  impressions. 

"  I  was  more  shocked  at  the  superstition  of  the  Catho- 
lics than  I  expected  to  have  been  ;  but  found  some  of 
their  priests  very  intelligent  and  candid,  and  some  of  them 
as  truly  Christian  characters,  in  all  respects,  as  any  sort 
can  boast ;  but  these,  I  believe,  are  few.  The  generality, 
I  have  reason  to  think,  from  the  inquiries  I  have  made,  are 
either  very  stupid,  or  infidels.  Their  philosophers  are 
almost  universally  the  latter.  I  had  a  conversation  of  two 
hours  with  a  most  ingenious  man,  and  a  considerable 
writer,  who  maintained  that  man  might  have  sprung  out  of 
the  earth  by  spontaneous  generation ;  and  I  was  told  by 

should  be  restored,  but  this  was  declined  on  Dr.  Priestley's  part, 
who  was  then  minister  at  Birmingham,  and  knew  by  experience 
the  difference  of  the  two  conditions.  Whether,  as  was  supposed, 
the  obnoxiousness  of  Dr.  Priestley's  public  character  occasioned 
the  wish  on  Lord  Shelburne's  side  to  shun  so  close  an  intimacy 
with  him,  or  whether  the  alienation  arose  in  one  of  those  number- 
less and  nameless  distates,  which  almost  invariably  grow  up  in 
course  of  time  between  the  great  and  those  of  their  dependents 
who  are  necessarily  independent  in  mind  and  character— it  is  of 
great  difficulty  and  of  little  importance  now  to  ascertain.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  Priestley  learnt  wisdom  from  this,  as  he  did  from 
every  other  condition  of  life,  and  the  experience  he  gained  in  it 
made  him  feel  more  intensely  and  gratefully,  the  honourable  in- 
dependence and  freedom  of  his  ministerial  relationship  in  Bir- 
mingham. 
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another,  that  I  was  the  first  believer  in  Christianity  that 
he  had  met  with  of  whose  understanding  he  had  any 
opinion.  I  always  told  them,  very  freely,  that  I  could 
easily  account  for  their  infidelity  by  the  very  corrupted 
state  of  their  established  religion,  farther  than  which  they 
plainly  had  not  looked,  and  that  they  could  not  pretend 
to  have  studied  the  subject  as  myself  and  other  beli  evers 
in  England  had  done.  However,  I  left  them  all  as  I 
found  them;  and  whether  they  think  better  or  worse  of  me 
on  that  account,  I  am  indifferent.  They  could  not  pos- 
sibly, however,  have  shown  more  respect  to  any  bodv, 
than  they  did  to  me,  especially  on  account  of  my  observa- 
tions on  air,  whicli  have  engaged  the  attention  of  almost 
all  the  philosophers  on  the  continent." 

It  may  be  discovered,  even  through  the  simplicity  of 
this  letter,  that  which  from  other  evidence  we  know  to  be 
the  fact,  that  the  worthy  Doctor  was  highly  caressed  and 
honoured  by  all  the  great  and  the  learned  of  Paris — remov- 
ing the  doubts  of  many  of  the  latter  by  experiments  per- 
formed before  the  most  brilliant  assemblies.  He  soon, 
however,  learnt  to  retire  from  those  great  spectacles  and 
assemblies  to  which  Lord  Shelburne  at  first  carried  him, 
as  being  irksome  and  distasteful'to  him,  and  usually  spent 
his  evenings  at  home  in  the  society  of  literary  and  philoso- 
phical men.  In  Landsdowne  House  also,  in  the  English 
Metropolis,  he  had  exhibitions  of  experiments,  and  among 
the  spectators,  it  has  been  said,  on  one  occasion  was  seen 
the  unlikely  form  of  William  Pitt. 

He  dissolved  his  connection  with  Lord  Shelbourne  after 
eight  years,  and  in  1780  settled  with  the  New  Meeting  in 
Birmingham.  This  he  says  he  considered  the  happiest 
event  in  his  life,  as  it  was  favourable  to  all  his  great  ob- 
jects both  theological  and  philosophical.  In  Theology  he 
found  the  most  liberal  congregation  in  England,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  influence  of  his  predecessor  Mr.  Bourne, 
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as  he  might  also  have  done,  and  in  fact  indirectly  does  at- 
tribute the  similar  character  for  candour  and  freedom  from 
prejudice  in  the  congregation  at  Leeds,  to  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Walker  there.  Attracted  by  his  fame,  his  knowledge 
and  his  perspicuity,  crowds  of  young  people  gathered 
round  him,  and  his  catechumens  on  Sunday  numbered 
1 50.  He  was  relieved  also  by  his  colleague  from  all  pas- 
toral duties,  and  a  portion  of  the  services  every  Sunday  ; 
which  placed  still  more  time  at  the  command  of  a  man 
who  never  wasted  an  hour.  He  had  the  companionship 
of  Mr.  Hawkes,  Mr.  Blyth,  Mr.  Palmer  and  other  minis- 
ters. 

For  his  philosophical  pursuits  he  had  here  the  conve- 
nience of  good  workmen  of  every  kind,  and  the  society  of 
persons  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  chemistry,  particu- 
larly James  Watt,  Mr.  Keir,  Dr.  Withering,  Mr.  Bolton, 
l)r  Darwin  and  Mr.  Gal  ton.  Here  he  published  three 
additional  volumes  of  the  Theological  Repository,  his 
friendly  controversy  with  the  Bishop  of  Waterford  on  the 
duration  of  Christ's  ministry  :  his  history  of  the  Corrup- 
tions of  Christianity  in  two  vols  :  his  history  of  Early 
Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  in  four  vols  :  his  Gene- 
ral History  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  two  vols  :  Letters 
to  Horsley  and  to  an  unbeliever,  besides  an  annual  pamph- 
let for  the  sake  of  a  grouped  notice  of  the  arguments  of 
opponents. 

After  spending  eleven  years  of  this  busy,  useful,  honour- 
able life — during  which  (in  the  year  1790)  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Leeds,*  he  was  driven  away  from  Birmingham  by  popu- 
lar violence.  The  particulars  of  this  disgraceful  event  are 
known  to  many  here,  but  proceeding  on  the  principle  on 
which  I  have  gone  so  far,  of  giving  a  summary  of  the  life 

*  Which  is  still  remembered  by  several  of  those  who  "have  been 
young  and  now  arc  old." 
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and  labours  of  Priestley,  for  the  information  of  those,  who 
have  hitherto  had  no  definite  idea  of  the  man,  rather  than 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  read  his  life  and  studied 
his  works,  I  shall  enter  into  some  explanation  of  this 
melancholy  passage  in  his  history,  and  the  history  of  his 
times. 

Dr.  Priestley  was  a  man  utterly  incapable  of  moral  fear. 
By  no  means  indifferent  to  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  still  less  to  their  affection  and  regard,  he  yet 
loved  Truth  supremely,  dedicating  himself  to  the  pursuit 
of  it,  as  to  a  matter  paramount  to  every  other  considera- 
tion. He  had  gone  on  in  a  course  of  the  most  persevering, 
versatile,  indomitable  attack  upon  prevailing  views  of  Reli- 
gion and  Civil  Government,  without  once  reflecting  upon 
the  curses  which  were  gathering  in  men's  hearts,  ready  to 
be  poured  out  upon  him,  when  the  time  for  doing  so 
should  come.  His  incontestably  high  and  universally  re- 
cognized character  as  a  natural  Philosopher,  imparted  only 
the  greater  severity  and  the  greater  danger  to  the  wounds 
which  he  dealt  against  the  traditional  theology  and  politics. 
The  storm  was  gathering,  and  he  stood  bare-headed  and 
unconscious  in  the  midst  of  it.  No  man  was  more  taken 
by  surprize  when  that  storm  burst,  than  the  man  who  had 
raised  it.  He  called  his  disputes  with  the  clergy  of  Bir- 
mingham and  other  places,  his  Paper-Wars — and  he 
amused  himself  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening,  he  said, 
in  the  preparation  of  them.*     But  men  will   not  allow 

*  A  graphic  illustration  of  the  easy  simplicity  and  good  nature 
(as  far  as  his  own  feelings  were  concerned)  with  which  Priestley 
threw  ofl'  his  controversial  pamphlets  appears  in  the  journal  of 
Dr.  Greenwood,  of  America,  (just  published,)  who  was  travelling 
in  England  in  the  year  1820,  and  who  met,  in  the  course  of  a 
journey  in  Warwickshire  with  one  of  Priestley's  old  opponents  at 
Birmingham,  a  clergyman.  This  gentleman"  told  me,"  says  Dr. 
&.,  "that  going  to  see  Dr.  Priestley  one  day,  he  was  shown  into 
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their  prejudices  to  be  so  incessantly,  so  powerfully,  and  so 
successfully  attacked  without  bringing  down  ruin  on  the 
head  of  him  that  opposed  them.  They  may  at  length 
listen,  but  they  will  in  the  meantime  infallibly  strike. 

"To  oppose,"  says  Mr.  Wood,  in  a  striking  passage  of  his 
Sermon  on  Dr.  Priestley's  death,  "  to  oppose  a  system  of 
general  belief,  or  a  ceremonial  form  which  has  acquired  the 
prescription  of  long  observance,  is  to  declare  war  against  a 
host  of  adversaries,  and  to  shock  nearly  all  who  do,  and 
entirely  all  who  do  not  think.     It  is  of  little  consequence 
on  which  side  of  the  question  truth  and  reason  lie.     It  is 
innovation  which  creates  alarm  ;  it  is  contradiction  to  what 
has    been  generally   received,  which    excites  indignation  ■ 
Reform  is  never  a  pleasant  word.    It  implies   something 
wrong  which  ought  to  be  corrected.     It  is  alike  grating  to 
human  pride,  and  irksome  to   human  indolence.     It  can 
scarcely  ever  be  effected  without  some  personal  inconve- 
nience and  secular  loss  to  many  individuals.     It  is,  there- 
fore, at   first,  universally  unpopular,  and  must  expose  its 
advocates  to  much  abuse  and  much  active  opposition.   Men 
of  the  world  are  well  aware  of  its  natural  consequence, 
and   never  choose  to    risk  the  danger.     At  the  time  of 
the  great  Separation  from  the  Romish  Church,  when  the 
new  opinions   as  they  were  then  called,  were  making  a 
rapid  progress  in  Italy,  a  nobleman  of  that  country  sus- 
his library :  the  table  was  covered  with  open  folios  and  the  desk 
with  quires  of  manuscript,  but  the  Doctor  was  not  there.     He 
opened  a  door  which  led  from  the  library  and  beheld  the  object  of 
his  visit,  with  an  apron  tied  round  his  waist,  covered  with  smoke 
and  perspiration,  and  surrounded  by  alembics,  blow-pipes  and  all 
the  apparatus  of  the  laboratory.     "  Bless  me,"  exclaimed  Mr.  B., 
"  how  is  it,  Doctor,  that,  with  all  your  study  in  your  library,  and  all 
your  philosophical  investigations  here,  you  can  find  time  to  write 
as  you  do  against  us  orthodox  ?"    0,  said  the  Doctor,  "I  set  apart 
an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  an  hour  in  the  evening,  just  to  teaze 
you  a  little." 
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pecting  that  his  son  was  inclined  to  renounce  the  Papal 
faith,  took  him  into  his  private  Chapel,  and  drawing  back 
a  curtain  which  covered  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion,  said, 
with  a  significant  look  and  a  half  whisper,  "  Behold  the 
Fate  of  a  Reformer." 

"  From  these  small  pieces,"  alluding  to  his  tracts  and 
pamphlets,  says  Dr.  Priestley,  "  I  was  far  from  expecting 
any  serious  consequences.  But  the  Dissenters  in  general 
being  obnoxious  to  the  Court,  and  it  being  imagined, 
though  without  any  reason,  that  I  had  been  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  measures  which  gave  them  offence  ;  the 
clergy  not  only  in  Birmingham,  but  through  all  England, 
seemed  to  make  it  their  business,  by  writing  in  the  public 
papers,  by  preaching  and  other  methods,  to  influence  the 
minds  of  the  people  against  me  ;  and  on  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  French  Revolution  on  July  1  4th,  1791, 
by  several  of  my  friends,  but  with  which  I  had  little  to 
do  "  (and  at  which  in  fact  he  was  not  present)  "  a  mob, 
encouraged  by  some  persons  in  power,  first  burned  the 
meeting-house  in  which  I  preached,  then  the  old  meeting, 
and  then  my  dwelling-house,  demolishing  my  library,  ap- 
paratus, and  as  far  as  they  could  everything  belonging  to 
me."  A  person  who  was  in  his  library  during  the  demo- 
lition of  the  house  thus  writes  to  Dr.  Priestley — "  The 
road  for  half-a-mile  of  my  approach  was  strewed  with 
your  books,  the  mob  were  carrying  others  away,  and  there 
were  not  above  twelve  octavos  in  the  shelves,  when 
I  entered  the  room,  the  floor  of  which  was  totally  covered, 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  with  torn  leaves,  chiefly  MS." 

Arthur  Young  in  his  "  Tour  though  Warwickshire," 
says — "  I  alighted  from  my  horse,  and  walked  over  the 
ruins  of  that  laboratory  which  I  had  left  home  with  the 
expectation  of  reaping  instruction  in  ;  of  that  laboratory, 
the  labours  of  which  have  not  only  illuminated  mankind, 
but  enlarged  the  sphere  of  science  itself  ;  which  has  car- 
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ried  its  master's  fame  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  civi- 
lized world  ;  and  will  now  with  equal  celerity,  convey  the 
infamy  of  its  destruction,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  age  and  the 
scandal  of  the  British  Name."  Cowper  says  to  a  friend — 
"  You  I  suppose  can  see  the  fires  from  your  windows.  We, 
who  only  heard  the  news  of  them,  have  trembled.  Never, 
sure,  was  religious  zeal  more  detestably  manifested,  or 
more  to  the  prejudice  of  its  own  cause."  Priestley  him- 
self was  snatched  away  by  his  friends,  as  the  mob  ap- 
proached. He  lingered  near  his  home,  sighing  for  the 
ignorant  bigotry  of  the  people,  his  torn  MSS.  and  ruined 
apparatus.  But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  return.  Two 
nights  he  spent  in  a  chaise,  two  more  on  horseback. 

Addresses  of  mingled  admiration  and  commiseration 
poured  upon  him :  from  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  from  the  celebrated  Frenchman  Condorcet, 
from  the  Society  at  the  Jacobins  in  Paris,  from  the  New 
Meeting  Congregation  at  Birmingham,  from  the  Young 
People  of  the  New  Meeting,  from  the  Congregation  of 
Mill-Hill  Chapel,  in  Leeds,  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Revolution  Society  (of  1688)  from  the  Committee  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  in  the  County  of  York,  from  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  in  Derby,  from  a  Western  Assembly  of 
Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers,  from  the  Students  of  New 
College,  Hackney,  from  the  Dissenters  of  Bristol  and  Bath, 
and  other  public  bodies  :  and  he  was  invited  to  sit  as  De- 
puty for  the  Department  of  Orne,  in  France.  Dr.  Price's 
congregation  at  Hackney  came  forward  in  a  manner,  which 
will  do  them  honour  as  long  as  and  wherever  the  deed 
shall  be  known,  and  invited  this  down-stricken  man,  the 
most  hated  and  yet  honoured,  the  most  persecuted  and  yet 
innocent,  man  in  the  country,  to  be  their  minister.  He 
consented.  At  first  the  venerable  sufferer  met  with  a  few 
personal  insults  from  some  of  the  lowest  rabble,  but  the 
spirit  of  this  persecution  afterwards  subsided.     He  might 
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have  lived  at  Hackney  unmolestedly.  But  the  high  spirit 
of  Priestley  could  not  brook  to  hold  his  liberty  and  his 
security  on  what  appeared  to  him  from  the  past  to  be  so 
precarious  a  tenure.  He  determined  after  three  years,  in 
1794,  to  emigrate  to  America.  It  was  an  affecting  de- 
parture, the  departure  of  what  was  best  and  truest  from 
our  shores.  "  I  have  all  my  life  " — says  Samuel  Rogers, 
the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory — "  received  delight 
from  the  works  of  the  great  masters  in  painting ;  but  no  pic- 
ture of  theirs  ever  affected  me  half  so  much  as  a  living  one 
1  saw,  a  night  or  two  before  Doctor  Priestley's  departure 
from  this  country.  The  way  in  which  his  daughter  hung 
over  him,  as  he  sat  in  his  chair,  I  can  never  forget. 
Though  it  is  now  near  forty  years  ago,  it  is  as  present  to 
my  mind  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday." 

What  a  contrast  was  his  reception  in  America  to 
his  departure  from  Birmingham!  He  and  Mrs.  Priest- 
ley landed  at  New  York  as  privately  as  they  could. 
But  their  arrival  was  soon  known  throughout  the  city, 
and  next  morning  the  principal  inhabitants  of  New  York 
came  to  pay  their  respects  and  congratulations  ;  among 
others,  Governor  Clinton,  Dr.  Provost,  Bishop  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Osgood,  late  envoy  to  Great  Britain,  the  heads 
of  the  College,  most  of  the  principal  merchants,  and 
deputations  from  the  corporate  Body  and  other  Societies. 
Many  addresses  were  subsequently  presented  to  him.  He 
settled  at  Northumberland,  131  miles  N.  W.  of  Phila- 
delphia— visiting  from  time  to  time  the  latter  place,  and 
giving  lectures  at  it.  But  how  much  of  the  attendance  at 
them  was  the  effect  of  novelty  and  curiosity,  and  how  little 
the  result  of  the  plain  unadorned  good  sense  which  spoke 
in  the  slight  and  unimpressive  person  of  the  Patriot,  is 
manifest  in  a  melancholy,  and  yet  but  too  common  man- 
ner, by  the  contrast  between  these  two  statements. 

In  April,    17%',  lie  says,  "  I  have   now  preached  six 
E 
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Sundays,  and  with  more  acceptance  if  I  may  judge  from 
appearances,  than  I  could  have  imagined,  the  congrega- 
tions having  been  always  numerous  and  most  respec- 
table— a  considerable  proportion  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  all  the  principal  officers  of  State  are  my  constant 
hearers."  But  in  1799,  (when  Congress  however  had  re- 
moved to  Washington)  he  writes,  "  Two  winters  I  went 
to  Philadelphia,  and  delivered  two  sets  of  Discourses  on 
the  Evidences  of  Revelation,  which  were  well  attended 
to,  at  first,  but,  when  the  novelty  went  off,  my  audience 
was  so  inconsiderable,  that  I  thought  it  would  answer  no 
good  end  to  do  anything  more  in  that  way,  and  I  have  no 
encouragement  to  go  any  more." 

Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  making  this  unfavour- 
able contrast,  that  although  the  want  of  an  interesting  and 
popular  mode  of  stating  his  views,  prevented  Priestley 
himself  from  gathering  around  him  a  permanent  audience 
of  agreeing  minds,  and  though  in  the  year  1800  there  was 
not  one  single  Church,  avowedly  holding  the  same  leading 
opinions  as  Priestley  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
seed  which  he  then,  and  others  before,  and  others  since 
have  planted  has  not  lain  unproductive  in  the  earth  ;  for 
now,  forty-seven  years  after,  there  are  certainly  not  less 
than  between  two  and  three  thousand  such  congregations, 
professing  under  different  names  the  leading  sentiments  of 
Unitarians.* 

The  settlement  in  Northumberland  was  fixed  upon  as  a 
new  centre  for  the  future  fortunes  of  his  family,  and  a  nucleus 
round  which  their  friends  and  the  friends  of  liberty,  driven 
like  himself  from   England,    might    gather  and  establish 

*  I  imagine  the  statistics  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
given  of  the  various  Denominations  of  Unitarians,  Hicksites, 
(Friends)  Universalists  and  Christians  will  bear  out  the  observa- 
tion in  the  text.  See  Dr.  Beard's  "  Unitarianism  in  its  actual 
Condition." 
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themselves.  Dr.  Priestley  lived  in  America  about  ten 
years,  making  several  new  acquaintanceships — especially 
with  Jefferson  and  Washington — and  preserving  all  his 
old  ones,  especially  with  Lindsey  and  Belsham.  The 
darkness  thickened  as  the  sun  was  setting.  He  lost  his 
son  Hemy,  and  he  lost  his  wife.  On  Monday  morning, 
the  6th  of  February,  1804,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
age,  Priestley  breathed  his  last.  Parr  wrote  his  epitaph, 
Cuvier  pronounced  his  eulogy.*  What  need  I  say  more 
than  what  he  himself  said  the  day  before  he  went  away  ? 
His  son  had  been  reading  a  portion  of  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter of  St.  John  to  him,  and  had  been  urged  to  make  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  his  daily  practice,  as  it  had  been 
his  father's — when  a  friend  entering  the  room  he  said  to 
him,  "  You  see,  Sir,  I  am  still  living.  His  friend  replied 
that  he  would  always  live.  Yes,  said  he,  I  believe  I 
shall ;  and  we  shall  all  meet  again  in  another  and  a  better 
world." 

Having  thus  put  some  of  you  in  possession,  and  others 
of  you  in  remembrance  of  the  main  incidents,  and  the 
chief  labours  of  the  life  of  Priestley,  it  remains  for  me  to 
attempt  some  general  characterization  of  the  man. 

Of  the  abundant  activity  of  his  mind  there  never  was  a 
question.  The  mere  titles  of  his  various  publications  oc- 
cupy ten  octavo  pages  in  Rutt's  edition  of  his  Miscella- 
neous works.  The  quickness  of  his  apprehension  exhibited 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  he  reached  necessary  conse- 
quences, was  also  a  clear  and  incontestable  quality  of  his 
mind.  His  purity  and  integrity  of  life  were  such,  that  a 
breath  of  suspicion  never  dimmed  the  clear  mirror  of  his 

♦Sir  Humphrey  Davy  says  "As  a  discoverer,  Dr.  rriestley 
stands  in  the  highest  rank  :  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  advance 
a  step,  or  to  perform  a  process  in  pneumatic  chemistry,  without 
having  recourse  to  his  method,  and  making  use  of  substances  he 
first  exhibited."     Memoirs  of  Sir  H.  Davy. 
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fame.  His  fearlessness  and  conscientiousness  were  attes- 
ted by  the  unchecked  ardour  and  bravery  with  which  he 
pursued  Truth,  throughout  whatever  storms  or  wilds  the 
course  might  lead  him.  The  devotion  of  his  heart  was 
manifest  in  the  calm  steady  trust  in  Providence,  and  resig- 
nation to  God's  will,  which  never  appears  even  for  an  hour 
to  have  deserted  him.  These  qualities  were  surely  enough 
to  make  Priestley  what  we  hold  him  to  have  been — a  good 
and  a  great  man. 

But  we  have  never   been    prone  to    idolatries  of  any 
kind :  and  though  we  reverence  Priestley  we  have  no  desire 
to  worship  him.     It  is  too  often  the  custom  of  Sects  to 
take  their  great  man,  endow  him  with  every  imaginable 
excellence,  and  make  a  god  of  him.     This  provokes  the 
smile,  and  sometimes  the  contempt  of  those  who  fancy 
they  look  out  upon  a  wider  world,  and  from  the  bosom  of 
a  more  extended  community  :  and  they  feel  disposed,  if 
it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  modifying  these  extravagant 
estimates,  rather  to  detract  from  undue,  than  to  acknow- 
ledge due  appreciation.     This  has    been    the    case  with 
Priestley,  very  unjustly  in  both  ways  to  himself.     In   ad- 
dition to  the  mere  party- zeal  which  has  proclaimed  him  a 
hero,  and  the  mere  party-hatred  which  lias  proclaimed  him 
a  fire-brand,    there  has  been  an   exaggeration  of  praise 
which  has  ignorantly  claimed  for  him  qualities  which  he 
had  not,  and  an  exaggeration  of  dispraise  uncandidly  de- 
nying him  the  qualities  he  had.     There  are  people  who 
still  speak  of  him  as  a  profound  scholar,  a  profound  meta- 
physician, a  profound  theologian,  and  a  profound  philoso- 
pher. Now  he  was  a  scholar,  a  metaphysician,  a  theologian 
and  a  philosopher.     But  quickness  of  apprehension,  and 
range  of  view  were  his  chief  characteristics  in  all  these  de- 
partments.    It  is  perhaps  not  in  human  nature  that  a  man 
of  such  versatility  of  power,  should  also  have  had  what  is 
technically  called  profundity. 
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Thus  he  who  could  divide  the  Scriptures  among  him- 
self and  a  few  friends,  to  be  translated  as  they  had  time, 
and  with  a  consciousness  of  the  ease  of  the  task  to  him- 
self, could  smile  a  little  at  the  difficulty   which  others 
experienced,  might  be  a  quick  and  ready  scholar — might 
have  great  comprehensiveness  in   his  survey,  and  possess 
abundantly  the  wealth  of  results  ;  but  he  could  not  be 
what  is  usually  considered  an  accurate  and  profound  lin- 
guist.    In  truth  when  talking  in  this  way,  he  could  not 
know  what  he  was  talking  about.     It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  Priestley  spending  a  week  over  a  word,  or  saying 
as  Elmsley  said  after  pondering  on  a  conjectural  emenda- 
tion in  a  line  of  Aristophanes,  "I  would  adopt  it  if  I 
dared:'     Priestley  might  be  engaged  in  labours  of  greater 
utility,  or  of  a  far  higher  and  wider  scope,  and  the  indus- 
try of  the  Critic  may  in  our  estimation  be  very  humble. 
Be  this  as  it  may.     But  the  man  who  does  pause  and  re- 
flect, who  will  not  translate  a  word  until  he  has  ascer- 
tained, though  it  be  by  the  independent  labour  and  re- 
search of  years,  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word — that  man 
is  the  accurate  scholar.     And  he  who  has  so  searched  into 
the  origin,  the  relationship,  and  the  analogies  of  language — 
he  who  has  so  ascertained  the  variations  of  use  and  mean- 
ing, and  the  laws  producing  those  variations — he  who 
holds  so  clearly  in  his  head  the  doctrines,  the  styles,  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity, — that  he  has 
not  to  look  for  them  in  any  secondary  som-ce,  or  to  go  far- 
ther than  his  own  mind  for  the  proofs  of  his  opinions  in 
relation  to  them — he  is  the  profound  scholar.     And  to 
claim  these  characteristics  for  Priestley — so  differently  and 
so  variously  employed — of  an  idiosyncrasy  so  totally  alien 
to,   nay   impatient   of  such  labours,   only  provokes  the 
haughty  laugh  of  men  far  inferior  to  him  in  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  but  who  have  at  least  the  knowledge 
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to  see  what  his  ignorant  panegyrists  do  not  perceive,  that 
these  qualities  he  had  not. 

So  in  his  views  on  the  Theory  of  Religion  he  was  much, 
but  he  was  not  everything.  He  had  not  the  exalted 
spirituality  of  Charming.  He  had  not  the  ardent  zeal 
of  Wesley.  He  had  not  the  rapt  piety  of  Fenelon.  He 
had  other  great  and  much-needed  qualities,  but  he  had 
not  these.  He  had  a  quick  eye  for  the  distinction  between 
true  and  false,  between  what  was  proved  and  what  was 
not  proved.  He  had  an  unsparing  hand  for  exposing  rot- 
ten foundations,  and  cutting  off  useless  members.  He 
had  a  cool,  self-possessed  perseverance.  He  had  a  single 
eye  to  truth.  He  had  a  solemn  sense  of  responsibility  to 
God,  and  a  noble  indifference  to  the  rebuke  of  man. 
More — he  had  a  soul  deeply  impressed  with  the  eternal 
and  fundamental  truths  of  religion — the  Being  of  a  God, 
and  the  immortality  of  man — and  in  the  fuller  develop- 
ment of  these  truths,  and  the  duties  and  doctrines  which 
sprung  from  them,  he  sought  his  instruction  from  the  pure 
word  of  Christ.  He  had  a  heart  fully  persuaded  of  the 
over-ruling  providence  of  God,  and  he  lived  under  the 
light  of  this  persuasion,  and  it  was  his  daily  support.  In 
this  sense  he  was  habitually  devout.  But  it  was  the  error 
of  his  system  to  regard  religion,  too  much  as  a  thing  whose 
doctrines  were  to  be  proven  to  the  understanding,  and  too 
little  as  a  thing  whose  roots  were  seated  in  the  heart. 
He  was  too  much  of  the  logician  and  the  materialist  in 
religion,  too  little  of  the  feeler  and  the  spiritualist.  His 
temperament  was  peculiarly  suited  to  intellectual  appre- 
hension. It  was  calm,  equable,  and  self-poised.  He  had 
few  floods  of  sorrow — few  lightnings  of  joy.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  did  not  understand  the  religion  of  the 
imagination  and  the  feelings.  When  Mrs.  Barbauld  talked 
too  humanly  and  too  directly  from  the  heart,  and  not 
enough  through  the  clear  refined  light  of  the  intellect,  of 
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the  worship  of  God,  the  joys  of  Heaven,  and  the  devotion 
of  the  feelings — lie  rebuked  her  as  derogating  from  the  dig- 
nity, the  purity  and  the  majesty  of  religion. 

But  he  did  on  the  plain  of  theology  a  giant's  work.  He 
traced  prevalent  forms  of  belief  up  the  stream  of  Christian 
antiquity  to  a  time  near  Christ,  when  they  were  not.  He 
exposed  and  removed  the  successive  excrescences  which  had 
grown  from  the  body  of  Christian  Doctrine,  till  its  fair  and 
native  form  shone  out  clearly  before  the  eye  of  the  mind. 
Jt  is  sorry  work  to  say  to  such  a  man,  "  You  have  misquo- 
ted a  sentence  here — you  have  mistranslated  a  word  there." 
Priestley  would  answer,  "  Very  possibly,  but  this  has  not 
disproved  my  argument."  Orthodoxy  will  never  forgive 
Priestley,  so  long  as  it  survives  to  exercise  its  hatred.  He 
has  supplied  its  opponents  with  an  armory  of  arguments 
and  proofs,  which  they  have  not  been  slow  to  use,  and  if, 
from  his  want  of  familiarity  with  the  seat  of  the  affections 
and  the  passions,  he  has  not  yet  fixed  the  barb  in  its  heart, 
he  has  by  the  precision  of  his  aim,  and  the  steadiness  of 
his  hand,  lodged  the  point  of  death  in  its  brain.  When 
men  both  in  this  country  and  in  France  flung  Christianity 
from  them  as  an  unworthy  and  polluted  thing — he  offered 
it  to  them  again — cleared  of  the  debasing  superstitions 
which  had  gathered  round  it.  And  he  risked  his  whole 
character  with  the  philosophers  of  France,  by  insisting  on 
the  truth,  and  worth  and  solemnity  of  religion,  and  conti- 
nually declared  that  his  chief  delight  in  his  fame  as  a  Phi- 
losopher was  grounded  on  the  hope  that  it  might  make  him 
better  listened  to  as  a  Christian. 

Such  a  mind  as  that  of  Priestley  was  sure  to  leave  its 
impression  on  the  age  and  on  posterity.  It  accounts  to  a 
great  extent  for  the  excellencies  and  for  the  defects  of  the 
school  of  Unitarians  in  this  country.  In  truth  a  man  who 
is  engaged  in  pursuit  cannot  stop  to  reap  the  spoils.  And 
as  long  as  Unitarians  are  compelled  as  they  now  are  to 
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battle  with  the  whole  world  for  the  very  room  on  which 
they  stand — they  never  will  be  able  to  develope  the  wealth 
and  glory  of  the  truest  theory  of  Religion  that  Christen- 
dom now  holds  up  to  the  world.  When  this  incessant 
warfare  shall  have  died  away — when  they  shall  have  made 
good  their  ground — and  not  be  compelled  by  never-ceasing 
misrepresentations,  and  mistakes  to  do  never-ceasing  battle 
for  their  truth — when  they  shall  stand  on  the  broad,  firm 
plain  of  a  recognized  and  unmolested  position,  instead  of 
hanging,  as  they  now  do,  to  the  point  of  a  narrow  rock,  ex- 
posed to  the  waves  and  fury  of  an  opposing  sea  of 
opinion — then  will  it  be  seen  in  truth  what  this  sublime 
and  holy  Faith,  in  its  breadth,  and  reality  and  goodness 
is,  and  we  shall  know  indeed  the  force  of  the  appeal,  "  Are 
we  not  all  brethren,  and  hath  not  one  God  created  us  ?" 

This  battle  it  was  and  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should 
fight.  Victory  in  it  affords  the  only  foundation,  on  which 
in  this  country  we  can  rest  a  pure  and  a  sure  theology. 
This  foundation  the  labours  of  Priestley  more  than  those 
of  any  other  one  man  have  contributed  to  lay,  and  when 
the  people  of  our  land  shall  become,  as  they  are  rapidly 
becoming,  sufficiently  educated  to  appreciate  his  argu- 
ments, then  will  the  sun  of  his  fame  be  in  its  ascendant, 
and  the  true  power  of  this  man  will  be  understood.* 

•  Among  the  most  recent  notices  of  Priestley  is  the  half-hostile 
one  from  the  wayward,  fitful  pen  of  Lord  Brougham,  (sec  his  Emi- 
nent Men  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  III.)  in  the  course  of  which  he  com- 
pliments Priestley  on  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages, 
which  was  not  remarkable ;  and  throws  a  slur  upon  all  his  other 
attainments,  many  of  which  were  great.  In  one  part  of  his  criti- 
cism he  speaks  of  him  as  even  in  chemistry  "  only  half-taught"— 
and  then  a  few  pages  afterwards  bursts  into  this  piece  of  bombastic 
eulogy  on  Priestley's  discovery  of  oxygen  while  in  Lansdowne- 
Honse.  "  The  lovers  of  science  to  the  latest  ages  will  gaze  with  vene- 
ration on  that  magnificent  pile,  careless  of  its  architectural  beau- 
ties, but  grateful  for  the  light  which  its  illustrious  founder  caused 
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But  when  every  deduction  is  made  from  the  soundness 
of  the  judgment  which  could  adhere  so  pertinaciously  to 
the  imagined  principle  of  phlogiston,  and  to  a  belief  in  the 
second  personal  coming  of  Christ  within  the  succeeding 
generation — when  every  deduction  is  made  from  the  accu- 
racy of  his  works,  on  the  ground  of  the  haste  with  which 
he  wrote  them — when  every  allowance  is  made  for  the 
warmth  of  a  man  passionately  devoted  to  Truth  and  Free- 
dom— what  remains  is  enough  to  supply  us  with  a  great 
and  venerable  name.  If  all  the  errors  made  by  Bacon  in 
his  Sylva  Sylvarum  had  been  criticized  with  a  tenth  part 
of  the  severity,  with  which  ill-nature  has  prosecuted 
Priestley's  idea  of  the  phlogiston,  Bacon's  name  would  have 
been  lost  to  philosophy.  If  it  was  known  how  eagerly 
Priestley  submitted  his  works  before  publication  to  the 
supervision  of  friends,  and  the  candour  and  gratitude  with 
which  he  accepted  their  suggestions  and  alterations,  hi6 
inaccuracies  would  be  attributed  more  to  the  fervour  of  his 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  which  forbad  him  to  linger  on  the 
lower  steps,  or  to  live  in  the  ghosts  of  his  past  achieve- 
ments, than  to  carelessness  or  to  ignorance.  And  if  it 
were  remembered  by  those  who  accused  him  of  too  fre- 
quent publication,  how  easily,  in  conscious  rectitude  secure, 
he  took  these  charges,  saying  that  those  who  accused  him 
of  publishing  too  much  were  those  who  wished  he  had 

to  beam  from  thence  over  the  whole  range  of  natural  knowledge ; 
and  after  the  structure  shall  have  yielded  to  the  fate  of  all  human 
works,  the  ground  on  which  it  once  stood,  consecrated  to  far  other 
recollections  than  those  of  conquest  or  of  power,  will  he  visited  by 
the  pilgrim  of  philosophy  with  a  deeper  fervour  than  any  that  fills 
the  bosom  near  the  forum  or  the  capital  of  ancient  Home."  How 
much  of  this  extravagant  compliment  was  meant  for  the  disco- 
verer of  oxygen,  and  how  much  for  the  owner  of  Lansdowne  House, 
it  may  be  difficult  precisely  to  determine — but  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  thatj  the  lion's  share  was  intended  to  go  to  the  Noble- 
man, 
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never  published  anything  at  all — and  by  those  who  accu- 
sed him  of  a  passion  for  notoriety,  how  sedulously  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  how  willingly,  (could  he 
have  been  useful  there)  he  would  have  found  his  all-suffi- 
cient happiness  in  the  little  town  of  Needham-  Market — 
the  indolent  even  and  the  worldly-minded  would  give  him 
credit  for  a  higher  motive  for  his  activity,  than  the  low- 
passion  of  publicity. 

Rest  to  his  ashes  !  honour  and  gratitude  on  his  name  ! 
This  is  the  last  place  on  earth,  I  am  well  persuaded,  in 
which  he  will  be  deprived  of  due  reverence  and  affection 
on  the  ground  that  all  men  spoke  not  and  speak  not  well 
of  him.  Here  at  least  shall  be  a  sanctuary  for  his  injured 
shade  to  rest  in.  We  will  remember  his  manly  simpli- 
city— and  his  honest  heart.  We  will  remember  his  firm 
and  steadfast  faith,  and  his  unwavering  trust  in  Jesus  and 
in  God.  We  will  remember  the  light  that  he  cast  upon 
dark  places,  and  the  mountains  of  opposing  argument  and 
prejudice,  through  which  he  penetrated.  We  will  remem- 
in  how  many  important  particulars  he  gave  us  the  Truth, 
and  bless  him  that  that  Truth  hath  made  us  free.  We 
will  say  of  him — as  we  look  back  upon  the  battle-field  of  his 
honourable  life — he  fought  a  good  fight — he  preserved  the 
faith,  and  henceforth  there  is  reserved  for  him  a  crown  of 
glory,  which  God  the  righteous  judge  of  all  shall  give  him 
in  the  last  Day.     Amen. 
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"  That  the  man  of  God  may   be  perfect,   thoroughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works" — 2  Tim.  hi.  3rd  verse. 

For  every  relation  of  life  there  is  a  certain  fitness.  He 
who  has  it.  is  a  happy  man  ;  he  who  has  it  not,  is  a  per- 
petual sufferer.  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  the  business 
of  his  calling,  esteeming  that  calling  highly  for  its  useful- 
ness and  its  truth's  sake, — satisfied  that  it  is  made  for 
him,  and  he  for  it — discharging  its  duties,  as  the  duties  of 
a  work,  which  his  heavenly  Father  hath  appointed  him  to 
do — making  it  the  great  centre  of  his  hopes,  his  joys,  his 
anxieties,  and  his  labours — bounding  all  his  earthly  ambi- 
tion within  its  sphere,  and  having  no  earthly  aspirations, 
above  it,  below  it,  beyond  it,  or  inconsistent  with  it  ? 
He  may  not  be  the  greatest,  the^wisest,  or  the  wealthiest  of 
the  sons  of  earth,  but  he  has  apprehended  the  main  pur- 
pose and  the  main  happiness  of  life.  The  watching  eye 
of  God  is  fixed  upon  him  in  approbation.  He  has  received 
a  clear  commission  from  the  hand  of  his  Creator ;  he  un- 
derstands it,  and  is  endeavouring  to  fulfil  it ;  and  as  his 
unwasted  and  well-directed  career  of  effort  approaches  its 
termination,  we  may  say  of  him,  mark  the  perfect  man 
and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  will  be 
peace. 
With  many  men,  however,  there  is  a  restlessness  and  un- 
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fixedness  of  purpose,  which  brings  them  to  the  end  of  then- 
lives,  without  knowing  for  what  end  they  were  to  live. 
The  trumpet  of  their  destination  has  all  along  been  sending 
forth  an  uncertain  sound,  and  they  have  not  known  for 
what  battle  to  prepare.  The  entire  lives  of  some  men 
have  been  a  continual  contact  of  the  unfitting  with  unfit- 
tedness ;  and  health,  happiness,  usefulness,  and  the  pe- 
culiar discipline  of  the  human  state,  have  been  sacrificed 
to  a  vain  and  unrecompensing  pursuit.  With  others 
again,  there  has  been  a  combination  of  circumstances — of 
external  lot,  of  general  internal  suitability — marking  out  a 
well-defined  course  of  life  ;  but  they  have  permitted  vague 
desires,  sudden  and  inconsistent  ambitions  to  disperse  their 
aims,  to  divide  and  therefore  to  weaken  their  strength,  and 
to  prevent  the  concentration  of  their  souls'1  purposes  on 
the  great  end  of  their  existence. 

Of  the  greater  and  more  imposing  offices  to  humanity, 
such  as  those  of  guiding  the  destinies  of  a  nation,  or  guid- 
ing and  instructing  a  world,  it  would  be  unprofitable  and 
unnecessaiy  here  to  speak.  But  of  those  more  general 
offices,  in  which  a  large  and  unlimited  number  of  man- 
kind may  engage  with  advantage  and  with  happiness,  none 
appears  to  be  more  distinctly  defined,  none  has  a  clearer 
and  more  manifest  purpose,  is  more  certainly  distinguished 
as  a  mean  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  and  purest 
bliss,  the  highest  usefulness  and  the  truest  honour,  than 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Here  by  the  wise,  and  as  man  is  at  present  constituted, 
the  indispensable  arrangements  of  society,  the  person  de- 
voted to  this  office  is  supposed  to  be  freed  from  those  com- 
mon earthly  cares  which  form  the  basis  of  most  men's 
daily  duties.  Each  day,  as  he  arises,  he  has  to  ask  him- 
self, not  what  must  I  do  this  day  for  my  daily  bread  ?  but 
how  may  I  best  toil  this  day  for  the  good  and  happiness  of 
mankind  1     He  has  not  to  go  through  that  struggle  which 
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many  noble-minded  men,  engaged  in  the  ordinary  paths 
of  life,  are  compelled  to  bear,  with  some  perplexity 
and  pain,  when  they  ask  themselves,  how  much  of  time,  of 
thought,  or  of  exertion,  dare  I  steal  this  day  from  the  ab- 
solute necessities  of  that  being,  the  law  of  which  stands 
thus  written, — "  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat 
bread  ?"  If  the  minister  of  Christ  ask  himself  the  ques- 
tion at  all,  he  has  to  reply — "  how  much  1 — all."  He  has 
no  conflicting  interests  and  duties.  They  are  all  com- 
bined in  one  direction.  He  has  diligently  to  watch  over 
the  issues  of  his  own  heart  and  life,  that  they  may  pour 
forth  nothing  but  what  is  pure,  innocent,  just,  honest, 
true,  and  of  good  report.  He  has  to  watch  over  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  those  whom  nature  has  closely 
connected  with  him — he  has  to  put  on  his  armour  daily 
for  the  battle  of  truth  and  right,  of  human  improvement  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  of  human  progress  in  mutual  hap- 
piness and  mutual  good. 

When  you  strictly  consider  this  condition,  as  the  lot  of 
a  mortal  man,  there  is  not  one  of  greater  privilege,  of 
higher  honour,  of  heavier  responsibility  indeed,  but  if 
its  duties  be  discharged  with  tolerable  fidelity,  of  a  purer 
happiness.  Clear,  however,  as  the  course  here  pointed 
out  may  be  ;  emphatic  as  is  the  commission  (almost  awful 
when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  its  demands)  thus  imposed  ; 
yet  is  it  found,  that  human  frailty  discovers  much  about 
which  to  vacillate,  much  about  which  to  be  undetermined 
' — much,  to  which  it  will  be  mournfully  unfaithful.  Dif- 
ferent temperaments,  characters,  and  attainments,  will  oc- 
casion disproportioned  approaches  to  the  ideal  standard. 
If  there  be  strength  in  one  direction,  there  will  be  a  cor- 
responding weakness  in  some  other.  If  there  be  excel- 
lence here,  there  will  be  deficiency  there.  The  difficulty 
of  adjusting  the  various  claims  of  fluty  wiil  be  great — often, 
to  the  sensitive   and  the   conscientious — exceedingly  dis- 
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tressing.  The  meditative  hour,  the  falling  tear,  the  up- 
lifted prayer,  will  be  no  rare  events  in  such  a  course  :  and 
that  God  with  whom  is  the  communion,  and  from  whom 
is  sought  the  strength,  will  alone  know,  beneath  that  un- 
troubled outward  appearance,  of  the  travail  of  the  soul. 

Each  age,  perhaps,  increases  these  difficulties.  The 
demands  of  the  intellect  appear  sometimes  to  trespass  on 
the  offerings  of  the  heart ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
offerings  of  the  heart  become  like  the  withered  flowers  of 
a  trampled  garland,  for  want  of  the  fountain  of  refreshing 
waters  in  the  ever-productive  mind.  The  very  width  and 
extent  of  our  sympathies  with  the  wants  and  the  true  dig- 
nity of  man,  prevent,  it  may  be,  their  concentration  in 
some  narrower  and  more  felt  circle  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  contraction  of  the  circle  of  our  efforts  gives  a 
littleness  to  their  character,  and  though  drawing  in  the 
circumference  without,  confers  no  strength  on  the  centre 
within.  In  short,  even  the  entire  consecration  of  the  daily 
life  and  labour  to  the  gracious  duties  of  this  truly  holy 
office  may  yet  be  accompanied,  and  indeed  almost  must 
be  accompanied,  according  to  man's  different  powers  and 
tendencies,  with  such  a  distribution  of  those  duties,  as  shall 
still  leave  some  point  in  the  fortress  vulnerable,  some 
breach  in  the  wall  uncovered.  And  the  most  faithful 
minister  of  Christ,  if  he  have  anything  approaching  to  a 
correct  ideal  of  his  office,  must  after  all  sink  under  the 
burden  of  the  consciousness  of  great  defect,  and  confess  at 
the  end  of  each  day  and  year,  "  I  have  left  undone  those 
things  that  I  ought  to  have  done." 

But,  my  brethren,  completion  and  perfectness  are  not 
the  lot  of  man  in  any  of  his  conditions,  and  he  who  ex- 
pects it  must  surely  forget  that  man's  breath  is  in  his 
nostrils,  and  that  he  is  made  of  the  dust.  It  is  a  supporting 
reflection  that  a  vast  measure  of  good,  for  which  we 
should  be  grateful  to  God,  does  in   a  thousand  ways  pro- 
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ceed  from  this  relation,  and  it  should  be  our  effort  to  in- 
crease that  measure  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  If  the 
attainment  of  the  ideal  standard  be  a  matter  of  great  rarity, 
this  very  fact  should  impress  us  with  the  truth,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  should  serve  to  teach  us 
modesty  of  expectation.  Still,  when  we  do  see  this  office 
well  and  truly  filled,  a  sense  of  its  unworldly  dignity,  its 
unostentatious  usefulness,  its  genuine  and  tranquil  happi- 
ness takes  possession  of  the  mind,  and  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  quality  of  that  man's  soul  who  sincerely  holds,  and 
truly  honours  it. 

It  is  the  picture  of  such  a  man  I  have  to  unveil  before 
you  to  day. 

The  Rev.  William  Wood  settled  as  minister  of  this 
Chapel,  a.  d.  1773,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  twenty 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  previously  resided  for  be- 
tween two  and  three  years  at  Ipswich,  as  assistant  minis- 
ter to  the  Rev.  T.  Scott.  For  about  three  years  previous 
to  that,  he  had  been  settled  at  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire, 
as  successor  to  his  friend  the  Rev.  J.  Ralph.  Thus  he 
came  to  Leeds  with  six  years  experience  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry — but  he  came  to  succeed  no  less  a  man  than 
Dr.  Priestley,  who  was  then  rising  into  the  zenith  of  his 
fame.  No  one  could  be  more  modestly  and  intelligently 
sensible  of  the  difficulty,  and  as  it  were,  hazard  of  such  a 
succession  than  Mr.  Wood  himself.  In  the  letter  in  which 
he  accepted  the  charge  of  the  congregation,  and  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Chapel-books,  he  says,  "  I  am  sensible  of 
the  disadvantages  under  which  I  shall  labour,  on  account 
of  the  great  natural  and  accpuired  abilities  of  your  present 
very  worthy  respectable  pastor."  And  he  has,  with  true 
independence  and  manliness,  recorded,  in  his  sermon  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Priestley,  an  incident,  familiar  to  the 
older  members  of  this  society,  which  aided  to  remind  him 
of  the  unremitted  care  which  it  behoved  him  to  take,  that 
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no  one  might  have  just  reason  to  despise  his  youth.  It 
was  "  the  blunt,  but  honest  and  pleasing  address  of  an  en- 
tire stranger,  who  afterwards  proved  a  respectable  bene- 
ficed clergyman  of  the  established  Church,  and  who  said  to 
him — "  I  wished  to  see  the  successor  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and 
I  have  no  other  apology  to  make  for  my  present  freedom. 
You  fill  an  important  place  :  I  don't  know  how  you 
fill  it." 

But  all  this  has  long  passed  away,  and  though  the  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  post  of  such  a  man  as  Priestley, 
would  have  involved  a  trying  comparison  in  some  respects 
to  any  one  who  could  have  been  called  upon  to  fill  the 
office,  and  though  the  congregation  concerned  might  have 
been  for  a  short  period  sensible  of  the  trying  nature  of  that 
comparison,  yet  but  a  very  limited  lapse  of  time  was  re- 
quired to  erase  all  consciousness  of  any  disadvantage  in  the 
change,  except  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Wood  himself,  who 
retained  to  the  last  the  most  frank  and  cordial  admiration 
of  the  astonishing  abilities  of  his  famous  predecessor,  and 
was  never  slow  to  declare  it  even  in  advanced  life  with 
more  than  the  modesty  of  youth.  And  it  is  pleasing  to 
hear  him,  after  thirty  years  of  the  most  highly  respected 
ministry  in  Leeds,  still  reverting  with  all  the  freshness  of 
a  new  conviction  to  this  fact,  and  declaring,  "  that  he  had 
never  more  painfully  felt  the  comparative  feebleness  of  his 
own  abilities,  than  when  called  upon  to  delineate  a  cha- 
racter which  had  made  itself  known  to  the  world  by  such 
various  pursuits,  and  had  appeared  in  it  With  such  uncom- 
mon eminence."* 

But  every  one,  except  the  author  of  these  words,  knew 
that  in  the  post  and  office  from  which  he  spoke,  he  need 
shrink  from  comparison  neither  with  Priestley,  nor  with 
any  other  man  :  for  if  Priestley  spake  and  laboured  for  a 

*  See  his  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Priestley. 
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wider  world,  his  successor  spake  as  efficiently,  and  laboured 
more  assiduously  and  durably  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
with  which  from  this  place  they  had  been  both  connected, 
and  for  which  they  were  responsible  to  God  ;  and  that  the 
heart,  and  soul,  and  character  of  the  able  and  persevering 
successor  have  left  upon  that  portion  of  the  vineyard  a 
deeper  and  more  lasting  impression  than  those  of  the  more 
gifted  predecessor. 

It  was  in  this  respect  that  Mr.  Wood  so  admirably  re- 
alized the  idea  of  a  Christian  minister.     He  counted  him- 
self as  one  of  the  many  labourers  in  the  great  field  of 
duty.     He  regarded  himself  as  accountable  for  that  portion 
of  it  consigned  to  his  charge.     He  made  this  the  centre  of 
his  exertions,  and  to  the  service  of  this  he  brought,  as  the 
offering  of  piety,   all   his   other   faculties.       His    secular 
knowledge  bore  upon  his  sacred :  his  intellectual  pursuits 
brought  strength  and  point  to  his  ministerial  labours.     He 
had  a  vision  broad  enough  to  comprehend  the  wider  rela- 
tions of  human  life  and  the  world,  and  yet  not  shot  so  far 
as  to  overlook  the   spot  on  which  he  stood,  and  the  duty 
that  was  assigned  him  immediately  to  do.     Taking  the 
most  catholic  and  wide-hearted  interests  in  all  the  great 
events  of  his  country  and  of  Christendom,  he  never  failed 
to  remember  to  bring  forward  the  views  at  which  he  had 
arrived  in  reference   to  them,  for  the   enlightenment  and 
guidance  of  his  people.     No  great  war  arose  and  no  great 
war  ceased  ;    no  great  measure  of  public  weal  was  re- 
jected, and  no  great  measure  of  public  weal  was  passed  ; 
but  he  seized  hold  of  it   to  speak  to  his   audience  the 
manly  lesson  it  had  taught  to  his  own  mind. 

With  success  enough  in  natural  history  to  have  justified 
him,  in  man's  eye  at  least,  in  devoting  his  life  to  the 
further  pursuit  of  its  attractive  investigations,  he  yet  held 
his  taste  for  it  in  abeyance,  reduced  it  to  its  proportionate 
place  in  the  great  scheme  of  his  life,  and  never  was  hap- 
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pier  than  when  using  his  large  acquired  knowledge  in  in- 
structing the  young  who  surrounded  him,  or  bringing  it  to 
enforce  a  moral  or  impress  a  truth  in  the  services  of  re- 
ligion. 

With  taste  for  classical  learning  so  great,  that  he  might 
have  followed  the  examples  of  many  of  the  divines  of  his 
time,  and  kept  his  lore  for  his  own  study,  and  thrown  out 
his  common-places  in  the  public  ministrations  of  religion, 
there  is  an  evident  satisfaction  when  he  can  make  those 
studies  useful,  and  consecrate  their  pursuit  by  wresting 
some  spoil  from  them  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
the  illustration  of  the  truth.  Thus  did  he  combine  that 
intellectual  ability,  without  which  religion  itself  is  too  apt  to 
sink  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  with  that  predominance 
of  religious  purpose  which  enabled  him  to  eschew  such  an 
exercise  of  it  as  would  only  lead  to  increased  worldly  re- 
pute, and  urged  him  to  introduce  it  as  a  humble  assistant 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  Christianity.  Thus  did  he  combine 
the  culture  of  a  man  of  letters  with  the  hearty  unaffected 
zeal  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  never  thought  his 
sphere  too  mean  or  too  limited  for  him  ;  but  sought  to  fill 
that  sphere  with  true  and  exalted  labour.  He  magnified 
his  office.  Goodness,  activity,  and  great  ability— the 
power  of  extending  his  gaze  to  lofty  and  important  sub- 
jects, and  yet  of  not  withdrawing  it  from  the  humbler  duty 
that  lay  at  his  own  door,  made  him  what  he  truly  and 
emphatically  was,  a  man  of  God,  thoroughly  furnished 
to  every  good  work.  Mr.  Wood's  publications  are,  I  be- 
lieve, nearly  comprized  in  the  following  list. 

1.  A  Sermon  preached  on  occasion  of  his  undertaking 
the  Pastoral  office  at  Leeds,  in  1  773. 

2.  A  volume  of  Sermons  on  Social  Life,  in  1775. 

3.  A  Sermon  on  the  Christian  Duty  of  cultivating  a 
spirit  of  Universal  Benevolence  amidst  the  present  un- 
happy National  Hostilities,  in  1781. 
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4.  The  General  Prayer  in  the  Ordination  Service  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Turner,  of  Newcastle,  in  1782. 

5.  Two  Sermons  on  the  Centenary  of  the  Revolution, 
in  1788. 

6.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  W.  Turner  of 
Wakefield,  in  1794. 

7.  Another  at  Halifax  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John 
Ralph,  in  1796. 

8.  A  Short  Account  of  Leeds,  contributed  to  Dr.  Aikin's 
History  of  Manchester. 

9.  A  Sermon  at  York,  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  New- 
come  Cappe,  in  1800,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life. 

10.  A  Sermon  at  Leeds  on  the  commencement  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

11.  A  Liturgy,  chiefly  compiled  from  the  Church,  the 
Liverpool,  the  Shrewsbury,  and  other  Liturgies. 

12.  A  Sermon  at  Leeds  on  the  Restoration  of  Peace,  in 
1802. 

13.  Another  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Priestley,  in  1804. 

14.  Contributions  to  the  department  of  Natural  History 
in  the  Annual  Review. 

15.  Several  Articles  on  Botany  in  Dr.  Rees's  Encyclo- 
paedia. 

16.  A  Sermon  at  Birmingham,  for  a  Charity-school, 
in  1S05. 

Guided  by  the  topics  presented  by  this  list,  I  shall  en- 
deavour so  to  class  and  arrange  them  as  to  give  you  in 
order  some  epitome  of  the  events  and  relations  both  pub- 
lic and  denominational  to  which  they  refer,  and  of  the  sen- 
timents of  our  respected  Friend  upon  them. 

Shortly  after  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Wood  at  Leeds  in 
the  year  1773,  that  great  and  calamitous  national  mistake 
took  place, — the  War  with  America.  From  a  disturbance 
in  the  Port  of  Boston,  where  three  cargoes  of  Tea  were 
thrown  into  the  Sea,  as  a  sign  of  the  resistance  which  the 
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American  colonies  would  make  to  the  imposition  by  the 
British  Parliament  of  such  taxes  on  the  consumption  of 
the  Colonists,  the  breach  between  England  and  America 
had  become  each  year  more  melancholy  and  more  disas- 
trous. Battle  followed  after  battle  on  the  soil  of  America, 
conflict  took  place  after  conflict  with  foreign  powers  upon 
the  sea,  all  Europe  was  becoming  interested  in  the  struggle, 
and  interested  against  this  country,  and  in  favour  of  the 
States.  A  considerable  party  in  the  mother-country  abhor- 
red the  struggle  from  the  first,  and  as  it  became  more  and 
more  sanguinary,  burdensome  and  destructive,  the  detesta- 
tion of  its' continuance  increased.  Already  had  men  of 
the  same  race  and  stock  become  imbrued  in  each  other's 
blood.  Already  had  the  friendly  relation  between  the 
Parent  country  and  her  colonies  been  hopelessly  destroyed. 
Already  had  we  laid  upon  our  shoulders  and  the  shoulders 
of  our  children  to  the  end  of  time,  a  tremendous  burden 
of  debt.  Already  was  this  debt  made  the  means,  in  the 
hands  of  the  administration,  of  profit  to  the  partizans  of 
the  continuance  of  the  War.  Minister  after  minister  was 
found  favourable  to  a  Peace — but  the  King  could  not  be 
moved  to  retire  one  step  from  the  contest.  Mr.  Pitt  had 
characterized  the  war  as  a  "  series  of  inefficient  victories  or 
disgraceful  defeats, — victories  obtained  over  men  struggling 
in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty."  Mr.  Fox  brought  the  elo- 
quence of  his  glowing  heart,  and  the  phalanx-strength  of 
his  generous  party,  to  prevent,  or  if  not  to  prevent,  to  ter- 
minate these  melancholy  hostilities.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
Measures  in  renewed  prosecution  of  the  War  were  carried 
by  the  most  discouraging  and  overwhelming  majorities. 

The  war  had  gone  on  some  five  or  six  years.  In  the 
midst  of  this  state  of  things  there  was  held  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood the  usual  meeting  of  Dissenting  ministers  at 
Bradford,  and  Mr.  Wood  had  been  appointed  preacher  on 
the  occasion.  He  chose  for  his  subject  the  "Christian  Duty 
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of  cultivating  a  spirit  of  universal  benevolence  amidst  the 
present  unhappy  National  Hostilities."  The  general  reader 
may  turn  over  this  sermon  now  in  his  closet  with  indiffe- 
rence, as  containing  little  but  trite  and  acknowledged 
truisms.  But  if  we  had  been  among  the  hearers  of  it — 
in  the  midst  of  that  struggle  so  hateful  to  the  hearts  of  all 
lovers  of  peace  and  of  liberty,  surely  as  we  saw  that  manly 
form  swell  with  generous  indignation,  as  we  beheld  that 
fine  countenance  lighted  up  with  the  fire  of  earnest  feel- 
ing, and  the  rich  voice,  and  the  quick  glancing  eye,  darting 
an  appeal  for  peace  and  humanity,  and  the  gospel  into 
every  bosom — surely  we  should  have  said  "  did  not  our 
hearts  burn  within  us,  as  he  spake  to  us  of  these  things  ?" 
After  vindicating  the  common  rights  and  the  common  race 
of  the  family  of  man,  and  asking  whether  because  people 
are  neighbours  they  are  to  be  enemies,  and  because  one  is 
weak  and  distant  and  the  other  strong,  the  strong  is  to  op- 
press the  weak — the  preacher  continues  : 

'•'  I  should  be  ashamed,  even  as  a  man,  to  propose  these  ques- 
tions, if  the  sentiments  of  many  who  call  themselves  Christians, 
did  not  appear  to  solve  them  in  the  affirmative.  As  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel,  1  am  bound  to  inculcate  a  very  different  turn  of 
mind,  and  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  universal  benevolence.  I 
am  aware  that  in  opposition  to  confirmed  systematic  prejudice, 
the  pleadings  of  reason  have  little  chance  of  success — that,  amidst 
the  clamours  of  enraged  combatants,  the  plaintive  voice  of  hu- 
manity will  seldom  be  heard — and  that  against  the  combined 
force  of  narrowminded  interest  and  misguided  patriotic  zeal,  the 
awful  dictates  of  religion  are  not  likely  to  be  much  better  obeyed. 
In  such  a  situation,  timid  prudence,  if  it  did  not  affect  to  be  in- 
flamed with  the  general  rage  would  retire  and  weep  in  silence. 
But  to  the  public  minister  of  Christianity,  conscientious  duty 
prescribes  a  bolder  course.  When  we  look  down  upon  the  world 
from  the  lofty  eminence  of  revelation,  all  its  little  party  divisions 
entirely  disappear :  we  see  nothing  but  the  general  connection 
and  symmetry  of  the  whole.  We  speak  to  men,  as  the  children  of 
the  universal  parent" — "We  remind  you  that,  however  temporary 
misunderstandings  may  sometimes  interrupt  the  intercourse  of 
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nations,  or  the  wicked  ambition  of  Princes  plunge  their  subjects 
and  neighbours  in  the  miseries  of  war,  all  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
earth  sustain  a  mutual  fraternal  character,  which  neither  them- 
selves, nor  any  human  power  can  ever  dissolve.  We  assert  that  if 
you  are  capable  of  wishing  the  destruction  of  an  enemy,  and  of 
rejoicing  when  he  is  deprived  of  the  comforts  of  life,  you  are  stran- 
gers to  the  influence  of  the  gospel  principles,  and  are  Christians 
only  in  name." 

In  this  contest  "  we  are  fearful  that  even  the  human  character 
should  disappear  with  tho  Christian,  and  the  man  be  lost  in  the 
fiend.  We  entreat  you  therefore  by  the  feelings  of  humanity,  we 
conjure  you  by  the  principles  of  our  common  faith,  that  you  re- 
collect the  relation  which  results  from  a  community  of  nature,  and 
the  duties  which  arise  from  the  universal  government  of  God. 
Let  no  one  suspect  that  you  are  unpitying,  still  less  exulting 
hearers  of  human  woe.  While  you  love  your  country,  and  fer- 
vently pray  that  prosperity  may  be  within  her  palaces,  be  careful 
that  you  do  not  hate  the  rest  of  mankind." 

He  reprobates  the  narrow,  mistaken,  and  selfish  inter- 
pretation of  the  commercial  principle  and  of  international 
intercourse,  which  perpetuated  this  bloody  strife.  He 
shows  how  the  variety  of  climate  and  productions,  the  faci- 
lities of  bearing  the   results  to  great  distances,  all   point 

out  the  mutually  beneficial  and  peaceful  nature  of  human 
association. 

And  he  says  : 

"  Let  us  mako  it  manifest  that  the  principles  of  our  religion 
have  secured  us  from  the  madness  of  the  times,  and  have  raised 
us  to  the  sublime  height  of  universal  benevolence.  Instead  of  re- 
joicing, let  us  lament  over  human  destruction,  though  it  occur  in 
the  person  of  an  enemy.  For — is  it  not  exactly  the  same  as  if  this 
hand  should  madly  wound  its  fellow" — "which  cannot  suffer  with- 
out a  painful  injury  to  the  whole.  Let  our  only  wish  be  for  gene- 
ral and  perpetual  peace.  The  wish  is  virtue  :  and  if  it  should  be 
unavailing  with  respect  to  its  immediate  object,  it  will  not  fail 
of  producing  a  happy  effect  within  our  own  bosoms."* 

Nonconformity  has  always  had    a  great  advantage    in 
*  The  above  extract  is  slightly  compressed  and  shortened. 
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being  able  from  time  to  time  to  speak  tbe  language  of  com- 
mon life,  and  while  the  national  clergy  have  been  silenced 
by  their  connection  with  the  State,  and  their  submission  to 
the  civil  Head  of  the  Church,  the  Nonconformist  clergy 
on  all  occasions  of  clear  national  crime  have  been  able 
freely  to  lift  up  their  voices  against  the  misleaders  or  the 
oppressors,  however  high  they  might  be  seated.  And 
more  of  our  power  to  see  our  errors,  more  of  our  opportu- 
nity and  necessity  therefore  to  correct  them,  more  of  our 
national  progress,  in  physical  and  mental  greatness,  and 
more  of  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  laws  of  justice  and 
of  liberty,  have  been  the  result  of  that  free-spoken  energy 
in  the  most  active  and  resolute  part  of  the  nation,  than 
those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  connect  effects  and  causes 
in  the  affairs  of  human  society,  and  who  are  apt  therefore 
to  look  upon  Nonconformity  merely  as  an  unhappy  and 
unfortunate  schism,  are  at  all  able  to  realize. 

On  the  subject  of  war  Mr.  Wood  had  convictions  of 
the  deepest  and  most  determined  character.  Not  only  on 
the  occasion  now  alluded  to,  when  in  the  prime  and  vigour 
of  manhood  he  lifted  up  his  voice  against  this  dreadful 
evil,  did  he  manifest  these  convictions  ;  but  twenty  years 
afterwards  in  his  sermons  on  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  on  the  restoration  of  peace  in  the 
year  1802,  we  find  the  same  sentiments  animating  him  in 
the  decline  of  life.  And  this  is  the  more  to  be  remarked, 
because  at  this  very  time,  the  Temple  of  Religion  was  cho  - 
sen  as  the  depositary  of  the  spoils  and  trophies  of  War  ; 
the  ministers  of  Religion  were  offering  prayers  for  the  suc- 
cess of  warlike  expeditions;  even  Nonconformist  ministers 
of  our  own  school  were  sending  forth  proclamations  in  the 
same  spirit — and  either  now  or  at  a  slightly  subsequent 
period,  Robert  Hall  was  uttering  and  publishing  this  prayer, 
"  Gird  on  thy  sword  most  mighty,  and  lead  our  Hosts  to 
Battle." 
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In  summing  up  the  advances  in  knowledge  and  happi- 
ness, which  may  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Mr.  Wood  asks  in  reference  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  national  page, 

"  Have  we  been  taught  that  war  is  in  all  cases  displeasing  to 
God  and  hurtful  to  man ;  in  the  end,  destructive  alike  to  the  vic- 
tor and  the  vanquished  ;  pleasing  to  none  but  harpies,  who  fatten 
on  human  blood."  "  Which  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  can  stand 
up  in  the  presence  of  an  all-seeing  God  and  declare,  "  I  have  seen 
and  acted  on  the  persuasion,  that  good  faith  and  benevolence  are 
the  duty  of  neighbouring  countries  no  less  than  of  connected  indi- 
viduals. In  the  course  of  the  last  century,  I  have  broken  no 
treaty ;  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  deceit  or  concealment  in  any 
public  transaction ;  I  have  not  drawn  the  sword,  or  refused  to 
sheath  it,  when  drawn,  to  profit  by  the  distress  of  other  nations,  or 
to  gratify  the  cravings  of  unrighteous  ambition.  Though  na- 
tions," he  significantly  adds,  "never  blush,  not  one  of  them,  I  am 
persuaded,  will  hazard  so  daring  an  assertion.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  1701  to  the  end  of  1800,  our  own  nation  has  suffered  under 
not  less  than  forty-five  years  of  actual  war." 

When  the  prayers  and  wishes  of  this  good  man  were 
fulfilled,  and  peace  came  back  again  (though  but  for  short 
time,)  in  1802,  he  commemorates  it  with  gratitude,  while 
he  laments  anew  all  the  long  misery  that  had  been  suffered 
by  its  sad  absence. 

"  Thankfulness,  says  he,  is  the  sentiment  we  are  now  to  ex- 
press ;  thanksgiving  is  the  sacrifice  we  are  now  to  offer.  After  a 
long,  a  bloody  and  remorseless  wai',  which  has  more  or  less  afflic- 
ted every  nation  of  Europe,  and  has  extended  its  ravages  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  we  at  length  hail  the  prospect  of  renewed 
repose.  The  wearied  hand  of  stern  and  ferocious  slaughter  has 
dropped  the  blunted  sword  and  can  no  longer  add  to  the  number 
of  its  victims.  Humanity  slowly  arises  in  the  midst  of  bleeding, 
dying  and  dead  combatants  ;  casts  a  pitying  eye  on  the  scenes  of 
carnage  around  her ;  and  lifts  it  up  to  heaven  in  silent  thankful- 
ness, that  though  sorely  wounded,  languishing,  and  nearly  ex- 
hausted, she  still  breathes  and  lives,  has  awaked  from  her  long 
swoon,  and  may  hope  to  resume  her  sway  in  the  bosoms  of  man- 
kind.    And  we,  my  brethren,  will  rejoice  with  her ;  we  welcome 
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hor  return  as  of  a  long  lost  friend;  we  bow  down  our  knees  before 
her,  and  swear  to  her  loyal  allegiance  as  the  best  vicegerent  of 
God  upon  earth." — "  How  great  are  the  evils,  from  which  we  aro 
now  delivered  !  How  excruciating  were  the  miseries  which  mil- 
lions lately  experienced  !  Surveyed  at  a  distance  by  the  enterpri- 
sing or  the  thoughtless,  war  has  an  imposing  form.  In  its  prepa- 
ratory pomp  and  circumstance,  it  is  the  gaze  of  the  vain,  the  idle 
and  the  foolish.  Its  noddiug  plumes  and  glittering  arms,  its  mar- 
tial music  and  splendid  parade,  deceive,  for  a  moment,  the  better 
judgment,  and  expand  the  bosom  even  of  the  wise  and  good  with 
the  sickly  warmth  of  false  honour,  and  misdirected  courage.  But 
when  it  comes  home  to  us  in  our  own  dwellings,  and  rages  in  the 
utmost  excess  of  its  fury,  how  fearful  is  its  appearance  !  how 
shocking  are  the  scenes  which  it  exhibits !  how  far  beyond  the 
power  of  description  is  the  wretchedness  which  it  occasions. 

In  a  single  battle,  thousands  who,  a  few  hours  before,  were 
strong  in  the  pride  of  youth,  and  whose  hearts  beat  high  with 
fond  ideas  of  glory,  are  stretched  on  the  plain,  weltering  in  their 
blood  :  some  pale  and  lifeless,  never  again  to  behold  the  beauty 
of  the  setting,  or  the  splendour  of  the  rising  sun ;  others  writhing 
in  agony,  unable  to  rise  "from  the  ground,  with  nothing  before 
them  but  the  sad  prospect  of  a  sure  and  lingering  death,  Vv'hat 
profits  now  the  firm  array  in  which  they  were  lately  marshalled, 
or  the  exact  discipline  in  which  they  then  trusted,  or  the  past  ex- 
ploits of  which  they  once  boasted]  They  are  laid  in  the  dust  " — 
"no  sacred  rites  consign  them  to  their  native  earth;  no  piou3 
kinsman  follows  them  to  their  long  home — they  are  thrown  to- 
gether in  promiscuous  heaps,  till  their  mouldering  bones  are  in 
some  future  times  turned  up  by  the  peaceful  plough." — "And 
yet — which  of  these  had  not  a  mother,  who  a  few  years  since,  for- 
got her  recent  throes,  for  joy  that  a  man-child  was  born  into  the 
world,— who  watched  over  his  infant  days  with  a  throbbing  ten- 
derness— who  rejoiced  in  his  growing  childhood,  and  hoped  to  find 
in  his  full  grown  strength  a  support  and  a  solace  to  her  feeble 
age  1  To  which  of  all  these  was  there  not  a  father,  who  received 
him  with  joy  from  a  mother's  arms  :  who  directed  the  accents  of 
his  lisping  tongue,  who  rose  early,  lay  down  late,  and  eat  the 
bread  of  carefulness  to  supply  his  early  wants,  and  raise  him  to  a 
useful  manhood!  How  many  of  these  have  left  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, who  are  ignorant  of  their  fate  and  arc  anxious  to  hear  that 
they  still  live '!"    How  many  more  intimate  relatives  still  ! 
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Thus  and  for  this  "  the  mechanic  is  allured  from  his  tools,  the 
manufacturer  from  his  loom,  the  husbandman  from  his  fields,  the 
Bhepherd  from  his  flocks." — "  In  vain  do  parents  beseech ;  in  vain 
do  wives  lament ;  in  vain  do  unconscious  children  claim  a  right 
to  be  pitied  for  woes  which  they  are  too  young  to  anticipate ;  all 
are  lost  in  the  vague  and  confused  sentiment  of  patriotic  valour 
and  noble  achievement.  Who,"  he  asks  with  energy — "if  he 
have  the  heart  of  a  man,  must  not  then,  deeply  lament  that  na- 
tion should  ever  rise  up  against  nation- who,  unless  benevolence  and 
religion  have  formed  him  to  a  better  temper,  can  restrain  a  rising 
curse  against  the  savage  authors  of  these  complicated  miseries  ? 
Who  can  refuse  a  tear  to  the  innocent  victims  of  personal  ambi- 
tion and  national  pride  ]  Who  must  not  rejoice  when  the  sword 
is  returned  into  the  scabbard  ]  who  will  not  be  grateful  to  God 
when  he  maketh  war  to  cease ;  when  he  breaks  the  bow  and  cuts 
the  spear  in  sunder,  and  burns  the  chariot  in  the  fire1?"* 

On  one  point  indeed  connected  with  the  sacredness  of 
human  life,  many  of  us  will  differ  from  Mr.  Wood,  and 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  same  judgment  that 
led  him  to  his  abhorrence  of  war,  would  have  led  him, 
with  the  light  and  experience  which  has  since  gather- 
ed i-ound  the  subject,  to  a  disapprobation  of  capital 
punishment.  But  as  the  matter  then  appeared  to  him,  he 
was  inclined  to  make  this  exception — saying  "  To  secure 
the  safety  and  good  order  of  the  public,  the  civil  magis- 
trate, in  extreme  cases,  is  properly  entrusted  with  the  dis- 
posal of  life."  I  cannot  think  so.  That,  when  a  human 
being  has  exhibited  such  ferocious  uncontrolledness  as  to 
take  away  another's  life,  society  is  forever  to  be  protected 
from  the  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  crime, 
must  be  absolutely  conceded  ; — and  that  liberty  to  walk 
abroad  again  among  his  fellow-men  must  never  again  be 
granted  to  that  wretched  madman.  But  as  long  as  human 
life  is  taken  away  with  the  public  solemnity  of  law,  will 
there  be  a  familiarizing  precedent  to  the  murderer  for  his 
careless  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  human  life.     As  long  as 

*  The  above  passages  are  a  little  altered  and  compressed. 
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war,  and  duelling  and  capital  punishment  continue,  fami- 
liarizing men  with  blood  and  death  and  violence,  so  long 
will  murder  be  no  stranger  image  to  the  brutal  mind.  But 
when  there  shall  be  so  great  a  reverence  for  human  life, 
when  its  sanctity  is  regarded  as  so  inviolable  that  Law 
itself  in  all  its  patient  slow  solemnity  will  not  venture  on 
its  violation,  but  will  only  secure  the  man  who  has  once 
destroyed  life  from  the  power  of  ever  repeating  the  offence, 
then  will  the  horrible  crime  of  murder  become  more  and 
more  dread,  and  more  and  more  rare,  till  it  dissappear 
from  the  earth,  or  be  as  the  outburst  of  a  volcano,  strange, 
unwonted  and  infrequent. 

In  one  of  the  recent  lectures  I  alluded  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Toleration  passed  after  the  Revolution  in 
168S.  You  will  remember  that  that  Act  required  sub- 
scription to  the  greater  part  of  the  articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  by  ministers  dissenting  from  the  Establishment, 
and  also  required  that  all  persons  holding  any  municipal 
or  other  public  office  should  receive  the  communion  pub- 
licly in  the  Church  of  England  within  three  months  of 
their  acceptance  of  office.  Although  at  the  time  this  mea- 
sure was  passed  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  utmost  libe- 
rality, allied  as  it  was  with  many  most  valuable  provisions 
for  the  freedom  and  security  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Wor- 
ship, yet  the  necessity  of  subscribing  the  articles,  as  a  con- 
dition of  obtaining  a  license  to  preach,  was  considered  by 
the  Nonconformist  Ministers  in  the  course  of  years  as 
something  of  a  grievance  ;  and  the  exaction  of  public  com- 
munion in  the  Church  acted  with  all  strict  Nonconformists 
as  absolute  exclusion  from  civil  offices. 

As  doctrinal  differences  grew  up  in  addition  to  ecclesi- 
astical and  ritual  differences,  the  annoyance  was  felt  more 
strongly  :  and  thus  it  was  that  in  the  year  1736,  some  half 
century  after  the  Act  of  Toleration  was  passed,  a  motion 
was  brought  forward  in   Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the 
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Test,  and  his  Majesty  George  II.  was  understood  to  be 
favourable  to  the  motion,  but  his  ministers  did  not  feel 
themselves  sufficiently  strong  to  support  it,  and  it  was  re- 
jected. In  the  year  1772  greater  progress,  however,  had 
been  made  by  the  public  mind  on  this  question,  and  not 
only  was  the  hardship  of  subscription  by  the  Nonconfor- 
mist clergy  increasingly  recognized,  but  an  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  relief  from  subscription  for  the  established 
clergy  also.  A  Petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  from  250  clergymen  and  professional  men  with 
this  prayer.  This  was  the  effort,  in  which  Lindsey  and 
many  other  of  the  liberal  clergy  were  so  deeply  concerned. 
The  petition  was  viewed  with  the  greatest  interest  by 
the  whole  country.  Many  hearts,  whose  owners  dared  not 
publicly  support  it,  beat  in  secrecy  with  wishes  for  its  suc- 
cess. It  was  most  warmly  debated,  and  contumeliously 
rejected — rejected  by  a  majority  of  2 1 7  to  ?  1  .*  Still  in  the 
course  of  the  Debate  many  of  the  speakers  opposing  this  as 
a  measure  of  relief  to  the  established  clergy,  conceded  that 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable  as  a  measure  of  relief  for  the 
Nonconformists.  A  few  months  afterwards  therefore  a 
second  attempt  was  made  in  their  behalf.  In  this  in- 
stance the  Bill  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected  in 
the  Lords. f 

Still,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  prevail  as  to 
the  propriety  of  exempting  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment ; 

*  The  opposite  result  on  some  of  the  petitioners  was  curious. 
Of  the  complainants,  Lindsey  and  his  associates,  left  the  church, 
from  subscription  to  whose  articles  they  vainly  sought  relief.  Three 
others  of  the  complainants,  staid  in  the  Church,  from  subscrip- 
tion to  whose  articles  they  wanted,  but  could  not  obtain  relief, — 
and  became  Bishops. 

f  It  was  shortly  after  this  in  1774,  that  the  illustrious  Lindsey, 
having  resigned  his  Living  at  Caterick  for  truth's  sake,  opened, 
with  a  liturgy  reformed  to  suit  his  altered  views,  that  Chapel  in 
Essex  Street,  where  the  Rev.  Thomas  Madge  now  officiates. 
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to  require  of  the  Nonconformist  clergy  to  sign  the  articles 
of  a  church  from  which  they  dissented,  and  were  permitted 
by  the  Law  to  dissent,  appeared  so  manifestly  absurd  and 
unjust,  that  another  attempt  was  made  the  following  year  to 
obtain  for  them  this  so  reasonable  relief.  But  though  the 
Commons  again  passed  the  Bill,  the  House  of  Lords, 
led  by  the  Bishops,  hotly  and  rancorously  opposed  it.* 

Six  years  afterwards,  however,  in  1770,  relief  was 
afforded,  so  far  as  to  substitute  a  declaration  of  belief 
in  Christianity,  in  lieu  of  subscription  to  the  articles. 
But  the  objectionable  features  of  the  Act  as  regarded  the 

*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Dr.  Drummond  the  then  Arch- 
bishop of  York  attacked  the  Dissenting  Ministers  as  men  of  close 
ambition;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Lord  Chatham,  roused 
from  that  propriety  and  decorous  respect  which  the  aristocracy  of 
this  country,  except  when  they  are  excited  hy  some  gross  and  ex- 
travagant excess  of  bigotry,  almost  uniformly  adopt  towards  the 
Episcopal  Bench,  broke  out  into  that  defence,  a  few  words  of 
which  have  been  stamped  on  the  mind  of  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion, and  have  been  caught  up  as  a  sort  of  watchword  by  the  libe- 
ral Dissenters— "  This,"  said  he  to  the  Archbishop,  "  is  judging 
uncharitably,  and  whoever  brings  such  a  charge  without  proof- 
defames  ! "  Then  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  said—"  The  Dissen- 
ting ministers  are  represented  as  men  of  close  ambition  :  they  are 
so,  my  Lords :  and  their  ambition  is— to  keep  close  to  the  college 
of  fishermen,  not  of  cardinals :  and  to  the  doctrines  of  inspired, 
apostles,  not  to  the  decrees  of  interested  and  aspiring  bishops 
They  contend  for  a  Scriptural  creed,  and  a  Spiritual  worship :  we 
have  a  Calvinistic  creed,  a  Popish  liturgy,  and  an  Arminian 
clergy.  The  Reformation  has  laid  open  the  Scriptures  to  all :  let 
not  the  Bishops  shut  them  again.  Laws  in  support  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  are  pleaded,  which  it  would  shock  humanity  to  execute. 
It  is  said  that  religious  sects  have  done  great  mischief  when  they 
were  not  kept  under  restraint,  but  history  affords  no  proof  that 
Beets  have  ever  been  mischievous  when  they  were  not  oppressed 
and  persecuted  by  the  lluling  Church." 

But  this  burst  of  senatorial  indignation,  and  of  high  and 
honourable  desire  to  lift  up  the  insulted  and  the  oppressed  failed 
of  immediate  effect. 
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laity  were  still  preserved  and  persevered  in.  Another 
unsuccessful  effort  to  abolish  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts  was  made  in  1787,  another  in  1789.  The  following 
year  the  persevering  patriotism  of  Mr.  Fox  brought  the 
matter  forward  again  for  the  fifth  time,  but  again  the 
Petitioners  were  driven  unsatisfied  away. 

Mr.  Wood  viewed  none  of  these  movements  with  indiffer- 
ence,* on  the  contrary,  he  regarded  the  continuance  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  at  first  with  warm  and  open,  and 
afterwards  with  silent  and  dignified  displeasure.  He  looked 
back  upon  the  Revolution  indeed  with  profound  gratitude. 
He  celebrated  the  arrival  of  its  hundredth  anniversary  with 
lively  joy.  He  felt  that  whatever  defects  there  might  still 
be  in  some  of  the  enactments  which  were  then  passed,  the 
honour  of  the  good  and  liberal  portion  of  those  enactments 
rested  with  the  men  of  that  day,  the  opprobrium  of  the 
unjust  and  illiberal  part  of  them  with  the  men  of  this.  He 
sat  under  the  tree  of  our  Constitution  as  established  in 
1688  with  admiration  and  thankfulness  ;  and  when  its 
centenary  was  celebrated  in  this  town  he  cordially  united 
with  all  parties  in  the  general  demonstration  of  joy.  On 
the  occasion  he  preached  two  excellent  sermons  from  this 
pulpit.  The  several  parts  of  them  are  too  historically 
connected  with  each  other  to  admit  of  separation  or  quo- 
tation. But  he  takes  in  them  a  careful  though  rapid  sur- 
vey of  the  progress  of  right  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
civil  government,  and  of  the  demands  of  religious  liberty. 
He  laid  before  his  hearers  a  close  exposition  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  law,  and  the  various  forms  of  government,  whether 
by  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or  a  democracy ;  or  by  a 
mix  ture  of  the  three,  for  which  last  he  declared  his  de- 
cided preference.     He  took  a  survey  of  the  feudal  con- 

*  He  attended  in  London  as  Secretary  with  the  Delegates  from 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  many  other  important  ways 
laboured  for  the  Repeal. 
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dition  of  society,  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  civil  liberty,  and 
the  dawn  of  religious  liberty  :  he  contrasted  the  toleration 
of  Paganism  with  that  of  true  Christianity,  traced  the 
gradual  corruption  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  sketched  a 
brief  outline  of  the  prominent  facts  in  Ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. 

His  heart  was  deeply  impressed  at  the  contrast  between 
past  times,  and  those  in  which  he  wrote :  and  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  in  this  country  we  were  mainly  indebted  for 
the  change, — for  the  basis  on  which  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  had  been  placed — to 
the  glorious  and  happy  Revolution.  And  in  explaining  to 
his  hearers  the  blessings  of  the  liberty  they  enjoyed,  and 
urging  them  to  its  defence  and  preservation  as  one  of  the 
choicest  blessings  of  their  lot,  he  exhorted  them  to  join 
their  fellow-townsmen  and  fellow-countrymen  in  the  ex- 
pression of  national  gratitude,  and  to  overlook  all  their 
differences  in  the  joy  of  a  common  blessing. 

"  Let  us  esteem,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "  as  a  friend  and  a 
brother  every  honest  and  good  man,  by  whatever  religious  deno- 
mination he  may  be 'distinguished,  whether  he  worship  at  the 
church  or  the  meeting-house,  the  mass-house  or  the  synagogue : 
whether  he  use  a  prescribed  or  a  discretional  form  of  prayer ; 
whether  he  prefer  an  episcopal,  a  presbyterian  and  independent, 
or  any  other  form  of  church  government.  In  the  most  corrupted 
religious  communities  numbers  are  to  be  found  who  are  orna- 
ments to  their  own,  and  would  be  an  honour  to  any  profession ; 
the  purest  and  the  best  are  disgraced  by  unworthy  members.  Then 
let  us  not  judge  of  others  by  the  narrow  model  of  our  own  creed, 
but  love  all  who  love  God,  and  desire  by  a  patient  perseverance  in 
well-doing  to  obtain  eternal  life.  As  we  are  blest  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  let  us  manifest  our  gratitude  to 
the  protecting  magistrate,  by  a  regular  and  exemplary  conduct, 
by  an  active  discharge  of  our  respective  duties,  and  by  an  anima- 
ted zeal  for  the  public  good.  Let  us  be  at  peace  with  each  other, 
and  with  all  mankind,  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  will  be 
with  us." 
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This  I  believe  I  may  truly  say  was  the  spirit  by  which 
Mr.  Wood's  own  intercourse  with  his  neighbours  and  his 
countrymen,  was  at  all  times  conducted,  notwithstanding 
his  warm  love  of  liberty,  his  determined  resistance  to  op- 
pression, his  firm  straightforward  procedure  in  that  course 
of  conduct,  and  in  those  sentiments  of  religion,  which  ap- 
proved themselves  to  his  own  conscience.  It  may  be  said 
that  it  is  very  easy  for  a  Dissenter,  who  is  not  in  posses- 
sion of  predominant  power,  to  be  liberal  and  catholic- 
minded.  But  we  do  not  find  it  so.  There  is  as  much 
temptation  to  the  wronged  to  be  sullen  and  dogged,  as 
there  is  to  the  wronger  to  be  imperious  and  haughty.  If 
the  Churchman  be  often  intolerant,  the  Dissenter  is  often 
bigotted.  The  difficulty  is  to  be  firm  in  our  own  convic- 
tions, but  liberal  to  those  of  others.  Without  clear  con- 
victions of  our  own,  our  catholicity  is  apt  to  degenerate 
into  weakness ;  and  without  catholicity  of  feeling,  our  firm- 
ness is  apt  to  degenerate  into  bigotry. 

I  take  the  spirit  of  the  remarks  I  have  now  quoted  from 
Mr.  Wood  to  be  the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian. 

But  we  should  give  only  a  partial  picture  of  our  vene- 
rated friend's  mind  on  this  class  of  subjects,  if  we  did  not 
add  that,  though  grateful  for  what  the  Revolution  had 
done,  he  felt  displeased  with  what  its  centenary  would  not 
do.  When  he  saw  some  of  the  best  and  most  conscien- 
tious men  in  every  town  and  county,  simply  because  they 
Were  conscientious,  debarred  from  serving  their  Sovereign 
and  society  in  offices  of  civil  trust — when  he  saw  men, 
whose  predecessors  had  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
restore  Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  afterwards  to  place  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  subse- 
quently to  secure  the  line  of  succession  in  the  House  of 
Brunswick  ;  who  themselves  discharged  the  duties  of  every 
relation  of  life  at  least  with  equal  propriety  with  their 
neighbours,  and  many  of  them  with  exemplary  piety  and 
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excellence — when  he  saw  these  men  driven  time  after  time 
from  the  Legislature  of  their  country,  and  refused  these 
rights  of  citizenship  because  they  were  religiously  consci- 
entious, and  scrupulously  honourable — he  felt  a  natural 
and  justifiable  indignation.  He  defended  the  warmth  of 
Dr.  Priestley  as  not  uncalled  for  or  unaccounted  for.  He 
said  of  him,  that  he  felt  it  to  be  a  reflection  on  himself  and 
his  brethren  no  less  unjust,  than  degrading  and  severe. 
And  after  the  interval  of  fourteen  years  from  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Legislature  in  which  he  took  a  part,  it  is  quite 
manifest  even  through  the  subdued  and  tempered  control  of 
his  language  in  reference  to  it,  that  Mr.  Wood  still  felt  very 
deeply  on  the  subject.  He  says  of  their  application  even 
then  with  something  of  high  and  offended  spirit — "  We 
shall,  I  sincerely  hope,  never  again  repeat  our  request.  If 
a  free  communication  of  every  secular  advantage  should  be 
offered  to  us  by  a  confiding  country,  it  will  be  received  by 
us  with  a  dignified  complacence,  and  a  cordial  return  of 
beneficent  kindness.  But  we  should  forget  what  is  due 
to  ourselves,  were  we  to  discover  any  anxious  solicitude  to 
sue  a  fourth  time,"  (that  is,  in  one  generation)  "  for  what, 
weighed  in  opposition  to  our  legal  rights,  is  less  than  the 
small  dust  in  the  balance."* 

Over  the  sermons  which  Mr.  Wood  preached  on  the 
death  of  neighbouring  ministers,  showing  the  friendly  and 
mutually  respecting  terms  on  which  he  lived  with  them, 
I  must  pass  without  a  notice  :  I  must  omit  all  mention 
too  of  that  knowledge  of  natural  history,  especially  in  the 
branch  of  Botany,  which  procured  him  the  friendship  of 
the  President  of  the  Linnoean  Society,  and  the  honour  of 
a  fellowship  in  that  body  :  and  proceed  in  conclusion  to 

*  However  a  fresh  generation  felt  a  fresh  spirit  of  entcrprizc — 
and  the  victory  was  gained  in  1828. 

F  2 
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describe,  though  at  somewhat  limited  length,  his  connec- 
tion as  Minister  and  Pastor  of  his  congregation. 

In  the  year  1786,  about  thirteen  years  after  Mr.  Wood's 
settlement  with  the  congregation,  an  important  change  was 
made  in  that  part  of  the  service  which  relates  to  the  public 
praise  of  God.  The  congregation  had  used  the  well- 
known  collection  of  Hymns  and  Psalms  by  Dr.  Watts. 
But  these  being  found  to  be  unsuitable  to  the  wants  and 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  congregation,  a  meeting  was  held 
after  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Wood  on  the  subject,  and  a  new 
Hymn-book  was  adopted  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Watts's. 
This  was  afterwards  again  changed,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Jervis,  for  the  selection  in  which  himself  and  Dr. 
Kippis  were  concerned — the  selection  we  have  still  in  use : 
the  best  selection  at  that  time,  a  very  excellent  one  still, 
but  no  longer  the  best. 

In  the  year  1791,  the  roof  of  the  Chapel  was  raised  and 
renewed. 

The  Minister's  House  adjoining  the  Chapel  had  been 
built  before  Mr.  Wood's  arrival  in  Leeds,  for  Dr.  Priestley. 

In  1794,  an  organ  was  set  up,  apparently  the  property, 
the  loan  or  the  gift  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

In  1807,  a  new  Trust-Deed  was  drawn  up,  and  the 
whole  arrangements  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  con- 
gregation revised,  and  put  upon  an  improved  and  satisfac- 
tory footing,  by  the  Chapel-warden  of  that  time,*  who  has 
still  survived,  to  renew  the  Trust-Deed  again  at  an  interval 
of  forty  years.  These  were  the  principal  Chapel  events 
occurring  during  Mr.  Wood's  long  ministry  of  thirty  five 
years. 

As  will  always  happen  with  a  man  who  aimed  to  fill  the 
sphere  immediately  assigned  him,  and  never  cared,  for  the 
sake  of  an  increased  publicity,  to  step  out  of  that  sphere  on  to 

*  Mr.  Tottic. 
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the  stage  of  the  world,  the  publications,  which  I  have  enu- 
merated, formed  but  a  small  part,  and  give  but  a  feeble  idea 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Mr.  Wood's  daily  service.  Espec- 
ially assiduous  and  successful  was  he  in  that  work,  the  adap- 
tation to  which  seems  to  be  almost  a  constitutional  gift,  or 
at  least  hard  to  be  acquired,  if  not  possessed  by  early  habit 
and  early  bias,  the  work,  I  mean,  of  informing  and  guiding 
the  young.     In  addition  to  his  private  instructions  to  the 
young  as  pupils  in  his  own  house  (which  were,  however,  a 
direct  benefit  to  his  congregation  and  to  the  public,  and  have 
left  their  manifest  and  beneficial  effect  stamped  upon  the 
tastes  of  many  families  to  this  day)  he  prepared,  after  he 
had  been  in  Leeds  about  ten  or  twelve  years,  a  lengthened 
course  of  religious  and   ecclesiastical  instruction,   in  the 
shape  of  lectures  to  the  young,  which  must  have  been  use- 
ful, as  they  certainly  were  careful  and  well  digested.     At 
that  time  Paley's  works,  facilitating  the  progress  of  many 
modern  teachers,  were  not  published,  and  Michaelis's  pro- 
found yet  very  intelligible  work  on  the  Laws  of  Moses, 
though  published,  was  little  known  in  this  country,  and 
not   translated  ;  and  thus  the  path  Mr.   Wood  trod  for 
this  benevolent  and  spirited  purpose  he  had  principally  to 
break  up  and  mark  out   for  himself.     His  earnest  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education   was  manifested  also  in  his  ex- 
ertions for  the  Manchester   College,  which,   in  the  year 
1803,  was  removed,  principally  by  his  zeal  and  efforts,  to 
York,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
WTellbeloved.     His  cheerful  spirit  must  have  had  a  strong 
sympathy  with  youth,  and  the  principle  which  led  him  to 
despise  nothing  that  was  congenial  to  his  sphere  of  duty, 
and  that  was  calculated  to  render  of  him  a  man  of  God, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good   works,  prevented  any 
of  that  weariness  and  disgust    which    sometimes  oppress 
minds  of  a  less  suited  temperament,  and  disincline  them 
for  the  iterations  and  condescensions  necessary  to  an  effici- 
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ent  educational  training.  Certainly  we  know  of  no  one 
who  was  more  successful,  and  who  left  so  deep  and  per- 
manent an  impression  in  this  branch  of  ministerial  duty. 
In  his  pulpit  also,  he  bore  in  mind  the  wants  and  trials 
of  the  young,  and  the  first  Sunday  in  every  year  witnessed 
his  kind  and  impressive  address  to  them.  Still  is  that 
annual  Sermon  remembered,  and  recalled  with  affection 
and  gratitude  from  the  grave  of  the  past,  and  still  too 
that  frequent  custom  with  which  the  close  of  the  year  was 
marked,  his  address  of  comfort  to  the  old,  is  in  like  man- 
ner unforgotten. 

I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  most  impressive  dis- 
courses of  Mr.  Wood's  never  saw  the  light.  Those  that 
were  printed  usually  related  to  some  occasion  more  or  less 
public,  which  might  therefore  interest  a  wider  circle,  but 
might  be  far  from  so  deeply  impressing  with  solemn  and 
improving  thought  the  few. 

There  was  an  ingenuity  of  adaptation  in  many  of  his 
sermons,  which  was  as  remarkable  as  the  general  beauty 
of  their  composition,  and  sound  and  just  character  of  their 
sentiments.  To  us  it  may  appear,  now  that  many  of  the 
topics  have  been  long  worked  out  and  familiarly  known, 
that  more  concentration  might  have  improved  them,  and 
that  there  is  occasionally  a  superabundance  of  language 
that  borders  on  diffuseness.  But  the  written  page  is 
always  different  from  the  spuken  address,  and  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  same  strict  rules,  and  what  might  have  been 
terse  to  one  generation,  may  appear  occasionally  unneces- 
sarily expanded  to  the  next.  The  facility  and  aptness 
with  which  he  interwove  his  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
nature  into  his  pulpit  compositions,  has  been  remarked 
by  Mr.  Wellbeloved,*  and  illustrated  with  examples.     He 

*  In  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Wood,  which  he  published  at  the  request 
of  the  congregation. 
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must  have  been  equally  ready  and  happy,  I  should  suppose, 
in  his  application  of  other  branches  of  his  knowledge,  for  in 
the  charity  sermon  which  he  preached  at  Birmingham,  I 
find  this  striking  and  exceedingly  ingenious  exordium.  The 
text  is  from  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Ye  have  the  Poor 
always  with  you." 

"  The  singular  will  of  Eudamidas  of  Corinth  is  mentioned  by 
an  ancient  writer  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  force  and  the  con- 
fidence of  friendship.  It  conferred  the  inheritance  of  all  that  he 
possessed  on  two  of  his  most  opulent  friends.  And  this  was  its 
general  purport;  to  Aretceus  of  Corinth  I  give  and  bequeath  my 
aged  mother,  to  be  maintained  and  protected  by  him  during  the 
remainder  of  her  life.  To  Charixenus  of  Sicyon,  I  give  and  be- 
queath my  grown-up  daughter,  to  be  portioned  by  him  in  mar- 
riage according  to  the  best  of  his  ability  ;  and  if  cither  of  them 
die  before  the  design  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament  be  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  I  appoint  the  survivor  my  sole  heir." 

"A  similar  bequest  has  been  made  to  us,  my  brethren,  by  a 
friend,  who  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor, 
that  we  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich — our  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter " — "  has  given  us  a  lasting  proof  of  his  affection  by  leaving  the 
poor  to  our  care,  and  has  enjoined  on  us  to  demonstrate  our  love 
and  gratitude  to  him  by  our  generous  compassion  and  kindness 
to  them." 

With  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  labours  and  character 
of  one  who  has  left,  by  his  long  and  faithful  ministry  in 
this  place,  the  most  indelible  of  impressions — an  impression 
that  with  many  was  and  will  be  effaced  only  with  their 
memories  and  their  lives,  T  must  now  leave  you — add- 
ing to  this  attempt  to  revive  the  memory  of  this  man  of 
God,  and  to  enshrine  him  once  again  in  the  affectionate 
respect  of  the  congregation  assembling  within  the  walls  of 
this  place,  only  the  simple  and  touching  memorial  of  his 
death  and  his  interment,  which  I  find  written  upon  the 
Chapel-books. 

"  On  Sunday,  March  the  27th,  1808,  the  Rev  W.  Wood 
preached  twice,  and  went  through  the  service  both  morn- 
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ing  and  afternoon  with  peculiar  animation.  On  Monday 
the  28th3  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  seized 
with  a  complaint  that  terminated  with  an  inflammation,  and 
on  Friday  the  1st  of  April,  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  he 
died,  aged  sixty-four.  On  Tuesday  the  5th  of  April,  he 
was  interred  in  the  Chapel-yard  ;  the  heads  of  the  congre- 
gation, walking  two  and  two,  and  in  mourning,  preceded 
the  hearse  from  the  gate  of  the  minister's  house  to  the 
Chapel,  and  afterwards,  with  a  large  concourse  of  people 
in  unaffected  sorrow,  followed  the  body  to  the  grave.  The 
Rev.  Charles  Wellbeloved  of  York  performed  the  funeral 
service,  and  after  the  interment  of  the  body,  delivered  in 
the  Chapel  an  affectionate  and  impressive  address  to  the 
congregation  on  the  melancholy  occasion.  On  Sunday  the 
10th  of  April,  Mr.  Wellbeloved  preached  an  excellent 
sermon  on  Mr.  Wood's  death,  from  this  text,  Heb.  xiii.  7. 
'  Remember  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you  ;  who 
have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God  :  whose  faith  follow, 
considering  the  end  of  their  conversation.'  '* 

Servant  of  God,  Farewell. 

Amen. 


"On  the  29th  of  September,  1780,  Mr.  Wood  married  Louisa- 
Ann,  the  second  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Oates  of  Low-Hall,  near 
Leeds.  This  gentleman  was  engaged  in  the  Leeds  trade,  and 
his  house  " — "was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  in  that 
town.  Being  possessed  of  excellent  and  much  general  information, 
he  had  great  influence  and  was  ever  regarded  by  his  neighbours 
as  a  leading  man.  In  religion  he  was  a  steady  Dissenter  and  in 
politics  a  whig  of  the  old  school.  In  this  connection  which 
lasted  six  and  twenty  years,  Mr.  Wood  experienced  much  domes- 
tic felicity."    Wellbeloved's  Memoir,  p.  21. 

The  late  George  William  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Singleton  Lodge,  near 
Manchester,  M.  P.  for  Kendal,  and  previously  for  South  Lanca- 
shire was  son  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Wood.  He  inherited  his  father's 
respect  for  liberty  and  for  Truth — and  while  he  had  a  catholic  re- 
gard for  all  Sections  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Denomination 
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with  which  he  was  more  immediately  connected  ever  found  in  him 
a  most  able,  persevering  and  influential  supporter  of  their  rights 
and  their  interests.  For  a  long  course  of  years  he  was  Treasurer 
of  the  Manchester  College,  in  which  his  Father  took  so  lively  an 
interest :  and  the  office  is  still  held  by  his  son  Mr.  Win.  Rayner 
Wood. 

The  following  Epitaph,  drawn  up  by  the  Eev.  Charles  Wellbe- 
loved,  Avas  inscribed  by  desire  of  the  congregation  on  a  marble- 
slab,  placed  against  the  wall  of  the  Chapel  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Pulpit. 

SACRED   TO   THE   MEMORY 

OP  THE 

REV.  WILLIAM  WOOD,  F.  L.  S. 

During  thirty-five  years  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  this  Place. 

Having  deliberately  chosen  the  profession  to  which  his  lifewasdevoted. 

He  engaged  in  it  with  unabating  ardour 

And  discharged  its  important  duties 

With  distinguished  ability  and  zeal. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  excellent  talents 

Deeply  read  in  the  AVord  and  Works  of  God 

Ingenious  eloquent  and  faithful 

He  pleaded  the  cause  of  pure  religion  and  virtue  with  energy  and  success 

While  by  his  unaffected  piety,  blameless  conversation, 

Universal  charity  and  habitual  chccrfulnes 

Like  his  Great  Master 

He  illustrated  and  enforced  the  precepts  he  inculcated 

And  persuaded  others  to  be  followers  of  him  as  he  was  of  Christ. 

He  was  born  at  Collingtree  in  Northamptonshire 

May  29th,  1745.  0.  S.  Died  at  Leeds  April  1st,  1808. 

Mr.  Wood  was  succeeded  at  Mill-Hill  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Jervis. 

Mr.  Jervis  "  was  born  at  Ipswich,  where  his  Father  was  a  Dis- 
senting Minister,  on  the  13th  of  January,  0.  S.  1748.  On  the 
completion  of  his  term  of  education  at  the  Academy  at  Hoxton, 
he  was  chosen  to  the  important  office  of  classical  and  mathematical 
tutor  to  the  Dissenting  Academy  at  Exeter,  1770.  About  the 
Same  time  he  was  elected  Minister  of  the  congregation  at 
Lympston  and  Topsham  with  the  Rev.  J.  Bartlctt.    In  1772,  an 
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application  from  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  afterwards  created  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdownc,  induced  him  to  resign  his  three  charges  in 
Devonshire,  and  to  remove  to  Boword,  to  undertake  the  education 
of  the  two  sons  of  that  Nobleman  •  by  his  first  marriage.  Here 
Mr.  Jervis  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  highly  cultivated  society, 
greatly  respected,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  important  trust 
during  a  period  of  eleven  years ;  and  continued  to  be  honoured 
with  the  kind  attention  and  friendship  of  the  Marquis  until  the 
time  of  that  Nobleman's  death.  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  the  elder  of 
his  Pupils,  completed  his  education  for  the  University  under  his 
first  instructor.  The  younger,  the  Honourable  William  Gren- 
ville  Petty,  died  at  a  very  early  age,  to  the  deep  grief  of  all  who 
knew  him.  According  to  Dr.  Priestley's  testimony  he  "  had  made 
attainments  in  knowledge  and  piety  beyond  anything  he  had  ob- 
served in  life,"  a  circumstance  which  may  also  be  considered  as 
an  evidence  of  the  knowledge  and  piety  of  his  instructor  and  con- 
stant companion. 

In  1783,  on  the  completion  of  this  engagement,  Mr.  Jervis  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  Minister  of  the  congregation  at  St. 
Thomas's,  in  the  Borough,  which  he  retained  until  the  death  of 
Dr.  Kippis  in  1795,  to  whom  he  was  chosen  successor,  as  Minister 
of  Princes's  Street,  AVestminster.  In  1808,  he  quitted  the  metro- 
polis, on  receiving  an  unanimous  invitation  to  1  succeed  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  William  Wood,  as  Pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Congregation 
at  Mill-Hill  Chapel,  Leeds."  (See  Christian  lleformer,  Old  Series, 
vol.  xix.  p.  568,  from  which  the  above  account  is  taken.)  He  re- 
mained in  Leeds  between  nine  and  ten  years,  resigning  the  charge 
in  1818,  chiefly  from  a  desire  to  live  nearer  his  connections  in  the 
South  of  England.  His  letter  of  resignation  addressed  to  the  late 
David  Stansfeld,  Esq.,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  congregation 
thereupon,  are  preserved  in  the  Chapel  Books.  Mr.  Jervis  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Sermons  in  the  year  1811  during  his  residence 
in  Leeds,  besides  several  separate  Discourses  on  occasions  of  pub- 
lic interest.  He  was  a  man  of  kind  heart  and  cultivated  mind, 
and  his  knowledge  of  society  and  courteous  manners,  secured  him 
a  high  social  position  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  After  his 
removal  from  Leeds  he  married  Francis  Mary,  Daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  Disney  of  the  Hyde  in  Essex.  Dr.  Greenwood  of  America 
in  his  Diary  of  a  journey  in  England,  published  since  his  death, 
mentions  having  been  his  guest  in  1820.  Mr.  Jervis  died  at  his 
house  in  Brompton  Grove  on  the  31st  of  August  1833,  in  the  86th 
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year  of  his  age.     He  preserved  to  the  last  that  activity  and  cheer- 
fulness for  which  he  had  always  been  remarkable. 

Mr.  Jervis  was  succeeded  in  the  Ministry  of  Mill-Hill  Chapel 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hutton,  B.  A.,  (now  Dr.  Hutton)  who  removed 
from  Walthamstow.  Dr.  Hutton  continued  Minister  for  seventeen 
years,  and  then  removed  in  May  1835  to  the  Chapel  in  Carter- 
Lane,  London,  amidst  the  profoundest  regret  of  an  attached  con- 
gregation. He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Minister,  from  Tox- 
teth  Park  Chapel  near  Liverpool,  in  the  December  of  1835. 
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"  God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  seeing 
that  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  tem- 
jrtes  made  with  hands." — Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap, 
xvii.  verse  24. 

When  the  Athenian  raised  his  beautiful  Ionic  Temple, 
and  placed  in  its  sacred  cella  the  statue  of  the  awful  Jove, 
God  to  him  resided  in  that  sanctuary,  and  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped on  that  spot.  When  the  Ephesian  received  from 
heaven,  as  he  supposed,  the  image  of  the  great  Goddess 
Diana,  and  surrounded  it  with  oriental  magnificence  of 
worship,  the  Divinity  resided  in  that  temple,  and  to  destroy 
it  was  to  remove  "the  god."  Even  when  the  Jew  laid  a 
golden  lid  upon  the  Sacred  Ark,  placed  the  cherubim  on 
either  side,  and  thus  provided  a  receptacle  for  the  divine 
presence  in  the  Shechinah,  the  Deity  would  seem  to  him 
to  be  departed  when  the  Shechinah  was  gone.  But  to  the 
Christian  the  hour  has  come,  when  neither  in  the  Jerusa- 
lem of  any  Holy  City,  nor  the  mountain  of  any  Holy 
Temple,  nor  under  the  image  of  any  created  thing,  man 
shall  worship  the  Father,  but  when  the  Omnipresent  God 
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shall  be  worshipped  alike  in  all  places,  and  in  spirit  and  in 
truth. 

Met  as  we  are  for  the  last  time,  to-night,  within  the 
walls  of  a  House  of  Prayer — to  the  eye  of  the  passing 
stranger  indeed  "  rude  and  little  worth,"  but  which  has 
yet  to  many  of  us  associations  and  memories,  endearing  it 
above  every  other  place — this  doctrine  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture is  our  consolation  and  support.  God  shall  go  with 
us  wheresoever  we  go  ;  and  He,  who  permitteth  and  de- 
sireth  that  we  shall  ourselves  become  the  temples  of  his 
own  holy  Spirit,  can  rear  his  altar  in  our  hearts,  and  be 
worshipped  wherever  two  or  three  of  his  children  shall 
meet  together  in  the  Name  of  his  dear  Son.  And  when 
we  find  ourselves,  on  the  morning  of  the  next  Lord's  Day, 
(if  we  be  continued  in  life  and  health,)  in  a  new  and  yet  to 
many  of  us  a  not  unfamiliar  spiritual  abode,*  it  will  be  my 
endeavour  to  direct  your  thoughts  to  this  comforting  truth 
of  the  universal  presence  in  every  place  of  the  Lord  God 
of  Spirits,  and  show  you  in  what  a  true  and  comforting 
sense,  the  throne  and  the  kingdom  of  God  are  within  us. 
But  leaving  the  morrow  to  the  morrow's  care,  we  have 
many  duties  of  remembrance  and  reflection  to  discharge, 
ere  we  retire  for  the  last  time  from  this  place  as  fellow- 
worshippers. 

My  Friends  !  we  cannot,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  re- 
gard this  as  a  private  building,  or  one  of  a  merely  sectional 
and  denominational  interest.  It  has  all  that  interest  at- 
tached to  it,  which  belongs  to  any  other  place,  where 
prayer  is  wont  to  be  made,  and  where  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows, the  temptations  and  struggles  of  human  nature  have 
been  brought  from  time  to  time  to  be  sanctified  and  guided 

*  By  the  kindness  of  the  Minister  and  Trustees  of  the  Chapel  in 
Call  Lane,  the  congregation  were  allowed  to  assemble  in  that 
Place  of  Worship  during  the  re-erection  of  their  own. 
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by  Religion.  But  besides  this  interest,  possessed  in  com- 
mon with  every  other  temple  of  Religion,  it  has  a  history 
which  identities  it  with  the  cause  for  which  whole  nations 
have  been  struggling — the  cause  of  Christian  Truth,  and 
the  cause  of  Christian  Liberty,  and  here,  within  these 
humble  walls,  problems  have  been  slowly  and  laboriously 
worked  out,  which  shall  eventually  cause  in  Christendom 
the  greatest  of  the  Reformations. 

To  us  individually  this  house  is  dear  as  the  place  in 
which  we  have  passed  some  of  the  most  solemn  and  profit- 
able moments  of  our  lives,  as  the  place  in  which  we  have 
fallen  down  before  God  in  penitential  prayer,  offered  up 
our  thanksgivings  for  many  mercies,  listened  to  the  voices 
of  Christian  exhortation  and  comfort,  and  received  again 
and  again  renewed  strength  for  the  battte  of  life  and  of 
duty.  Here  many  of  us  came  in  years  gone  by  as  infants 
holding  the  hand  of  those  parents,  who  now  lie  in  the 
dust — perhaps  the  dust  around  us.  Here  many  of  us  have 
come  in  the  years  of  youth,  and — amidst  much  thought- 
lessnes,  waywardness  and  inattention,  have  nevertheless 
felt  from  time  to  time  the  touch  of  purity  descend  upon 
our  hearts,  the  accents  of  solemn  warning  strike  upon  our 
ears,  and  have  retired  with  graver  convictions  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  truth,  and  the  obligations  of  duty.  Some  of  us 
have  grown  up  into  maturity,  while  these  walls  have  wit- 
nessed our  weekly  meeting  together,  and  our  habits  are 
formed,  and  the  steps  to  these  doors  are  familial-  to  us, 
and  we  do  not  feel  our  wonted  peace  of  mind  and  comfort, 
when  those  steps  have  been  by  any  chance  diverted  from 
their  usual  path.  Some  of  us  have  become  old  with  the 
walls  themselves,  and  can  count  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  years  of  their  existence.  We  look  back  upon  the  forms 
that  once  sat  where  we  now  sit — we  tread  at  times  gently 
on  the  graves  which  cover  their  remains,  and  we  say  "here 
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our  best  friends,  our  kindred  dwell,  here  God  our  Saviour 
reigns  " 

Here  too  we  have  sometimes  brought  the  once  careless 
youth,  now  grown  a  man.  He  takes  his  seat  by  us.  At 
first  he  hears  not  the  words  that  are  uttered,  for  his  mind 
is  buried  in  the  past.  He  looks  around  him  and  says — 
"  Here  it  was,  we  used  to  sit.  I  remember  my  father 
there,  my  mother  there,  and  we  all  gathered  around  them, 
like  tendrils  on  the  stems.  We  were  all  gathered  together 
then — we  are  dispersed  now.  Some  of  us  are  away,  and 
some  of  us  are  dead,  and  some  of  us  are  forgotten.  But 
I  see  now  better  than  I  saw  then,  that  it  was  good  for  us 
to  have  been  here.  My  children  shall  go  with  me  as  we 
went  with  them — and  wherever  Heaven  shall  cast  our  lots 
we  will  worship,  as  of  yore,  the  God  of  our  fathers." 

Some  of  us  have  come  and  settled  here  after  many 
spiritual  wanderings.  In  the  prevailing  systems  of  theo- 
logy and  the  usual  ministrations  of  religion,  we  have  found 
no  rest  for  our  foot,  no  olive-branch  of  peace  or  hope  for 
our  souls.  We  have  found  our  Zion  here.  We  have 
found  in  this  Church  him  of  whom  the  prophets  spake, 
the  Anointed  to  teach  us  glad  tidings  of  joy,  and  strength, 
and  hope.  Though  with  the  occasional  visits  of  indiffer- 
ence, mistrust  and  spiritual  apathy,  we  have  yet  here 
found  that  it  is  a  good  tiling  to  sing  praises  unto  the  Most 
High,  and  we  have  learned  to  sing  them  now  with  the 
heart  and  with  the  understanding  also.  Some  of  us  have 
come  from  distant  places,  have  left  the  homes  of  our  child- 
hood and  the  haunts  of  our  youth,  have  pitched  our  tent 
in  the  midst  of  this  large  and  busy  crowd  of  men,  and  cast 
our  lot  among  the  worshippers  in  this  place — have  planted 
our  roots  in  the  soil  of  this  spot,  and  interwoven  our  affec- 
tions and  our  friendships  with  those  that  are  here,  and  de- 
sire, if  God  shall  will  it,  to  live  and  to  die  in  the  midst  of 
them. 
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Thus  have  we  all  from  week  to  week  united  in  prayer 
together,  and  striven  to  feel  that  indeed  God  was  the  Maker 
of  us  all.  Here  we  have  been  recalled,  in  transgression,  to 
a  sense  of  duty  ;  here,  recovered  in  despondence,  to  a 
beam  of  hope  ;  here  restored  in  sorrow,  by  the  balm  of  con- 
solation ;  here,  supported  in  bereavement,  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  re- uniting  life  to  come. — Here  in  our  joy,  we 
have  had  a  voice  given  to  our  gratitude,  here  in  our  repi- 
ning, a  check  put  to  our  discontent,  and  here  in  our  for- 
getfulness,  the  guardian  watchfulness  of  conscience  awa- 
kened. Jesus  has  spoken  at  rarer  or  more  frequent  in- 
tervals, in  weaker  or  more  powerful  tones,  to  each,  to  all 
of  us. 

Such  to  us  individually  are  the  feelings  with  which  we 
meet  for  the  last  time  in  this  our  house  of  Prayer — such 
the  recollections  with  which  these  doors  will  close  upon 
us  to-night,  never  to  re-open  to  us  as  fellow-worshippers. 

But  I  should  be  withholding  from  you  less  pensive,  less 
mournfullv-pleasing  it  may  be,  but  also  scarcely  less  impor- 
tant subjects  of  meditation,  did  I  not  remind  you  that  in 
the  memories  and  associations  of  this  place  are  compre- 
hended also  wider  and  larger  themes.  For  while  this 
building  has  been  standing,  revolutions  in  opinion  have 
taken  place,  involving  consequences  of  the  gravest  charac- 
ter. That  liberty  of  heart  and  mind,  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free,  and  out  of  which  alone  can  grow  the 
best  and  richest  fruits  of  human  power  and  virtue — has 
undergone  a  great  and  blessed  extension.  Men  have  come, 
by  the  solemn  and  deliberate  recognition  of  each  other's 
rights,  as  beings  of  reason  and  of  conscience,  nearer  and 
nearer  to  that  great  truth,  on  which  as  on  a  foundation 
stone,  rest  all  piety,  all  justice,  all  peace,  all  safety,  and  all 
the  varied  edifices  of  human  happiness, — that  we  have 
one  Father,  and  that  all  we  are  brethren.  The  progress 
of  society  has  been  one  unceasing  endeavour  to  realize  this 
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great  truth,  and  the  principles  that  are  involved  in  or  con- 
nected with  it.  The  extension  of  all  their  just  social  rights 
to  all  mankind,  is  the  essential  pre-requisite  and  forerun- 
ner to  the  prevalence  of  Peace  on  Earth  and  Good-will  to 
men.  The  full  permission  to  exercise  the  unfettered  facul- 
ties of  his  soul  on  the  nature  of  the  relationship  which  sub- 
sists between  himself  and  God,  and  the  duties  springing 
therefrom,  is  an  essential  pre-requisite  and  forerunner,  to 
Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
purest  Truth. 

Mankind  cannot  be  one  great  mutually-blessing  and 
mutually-aiding  family,  (which  is  the  state  contemplated 
for  them  by  Christianity)  while  tyranny  on  the  part  of 
some  of  them,  and  servitude  on  the  part  of  others  of  them, 
prevent  them  from  rising  to  the  full  proportions  of  their 
manhood.  And  the  very  life  and  being  of  Christianity  are 
involved  in  this  free  exercise  of  the  thought  and  of  the 
conscience — for  without  this,  the  pure  truth  of  God  has 
in  all  ages  shown  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  fable,  and 
the  risen  Lord  of  life  and  light  been  cast  back  again  and 
bound  in  the  Sepulchre  of  Death. 

It  has  been  wisely  ordained  no  doubt  that  it  is  only 
through  continual  struggle,  and  through  much  tribulation, 
that  man  should  enter  into  this  kingdom  of  joy.  It  has 
been  wisely  ordained  no  doubt  that  he  should  be  admitted 
gradually  out  of  the  deep  darkness  into  the  marvellous 
light.  It  has  been  wisely  ordained  that  he  should  struggle 
for  freedom,  that  he  might  know  how  to  value  it.  But 
any  one  who  reflects  upon  the  miseries,  (miseries  alike  to 
the  guilty  and  to  the  innocent,)  that  arise  from  man 
keeping  man  in  any  kind  of  bondage — how  the  despot 
and  the  slave  are  alike  distant  from  the  perfect  Chris- 
tian—how mutually-conceded  and  equal  rights  are  essen- 
tial to  the  idea  of  a  Christian  brotherhood — any  one  who 
reflects  how  often  God  has  been  dishonoured  by  denying 
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man  the  liberty  to  search  freely  for  the  testimonies  of  him- 
self which  he  hath  extended  to  the  diligent  searcher,  and 
how  often  "  a  feeble  and  conceited  heresy,"  or  a  dark  and 
oppressive  superstition  has  taken  the  place  of  large,  glad 
views  of  Truth — must  feel  that  in  the  gradual  growth  of 
personal,  social,  intellectual  and  spiritual  freedom,  are  in- 
volved, not  only  the  civic  rights  of  a  portion  of  mankind 
but  the  highest  interests  of  Truth,  and  the  surest  stay  of 
Happiness  and  Virtue. 

I  look  then  back  with  the  devoutest  gratitude,  and  the 
highest  exultation  on  the  great  struggle  for  Liberty  and  for 
Truth,  of  which  this  venerable  building  has  been  the  out- 
ward monument  in  this  portion  of  our  land  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years.  There  were  two  things  which  the  pre- 
vailing powers  of  this  country  endeavoured  to  establish  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century — an  arbitrary 
Monarchy,  and  an  uniformity  of  creed.  There  were  two 
things,  that  the  men  who  founded  this  building  were  deter- 
mined to  uphold  at  the  loss  of  bread,  of  comfort,  if  need 
be,  of  life — the  freedom  of  the  subject,  and  the  freedom 
of  Religion.  They  handed  down  a  torch,  which  their  suc- 
cessors never  suffered  to  be  extinguished  yet.  Each  gene- 
ration has  witnessed  some  triumph  to  these  principles. 
Each  new  race  of  worshippers  has  rejoiced  in  some  pri- 
vilege, won  for  themselves  or  their  fellow-citizens,  which 
their  forefathers  enjoyed  not.  Each  age  has  witnessed  a 
growth  of  equal  rights  to  all  classes  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  a  progress  towards  purer  views  of  Divine 
and  human  truth.  When  we  bring  the  ends  of  these 
things  together  we  are  astonished. 

At  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  man  was  not  to 
be  found  in  this  country,  who  would  have  dared  to  erect  a 
single  house  of  Prayer,  in  which  a  deviation  would  be  made 
from  the  order  of  the  Public  Service,  and  if  such  man 
had  been  found,  he  would  have  been  imprisoned  for  con- 
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tempt  of  the  law,  or  executed  for  treason.  Now  we 
are  surrounded  by  thousands  of  such  buildings,  and  the 
humblest  man  in  the  land  goes  cheerfully  to  the  work  of 
helping  to  erect  them,  with  all  the  security  of  a  monarch 
in  his  palace.  One  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago — 
shortly  after  this  chapel  was  built — the  preachers  in  it 
were  summoned  before  the  magistrates  for  daring  to  open 
their  lips  in  divine  worship,  and  were  confined  in  jails. 
Now  those  very  magistrates,  in  the  persons  of  their  suc- 
cessors, gather  here  from  week  to  week,  not  only  them- 
selves claiming  and  enjoying  that  freedom,  but  insisting,  (as 
has  been  done  within  these  few  years,  and  would  be  done 
again  if  necessary,)  upon  a  similar  right  to  speak  their 
words  of  truth,  none  daring  to  make  them  afraid,  for  the 
humblest  of  their  fellow-townsmen.* 

One  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  the  good  Oliver 
Heywood  was  riding  over  to  preach  at  the  New  Meeting, 
(as  this  place  was  then  called)  and  was  met  at  Morley  by 
a  friend,  who  showed  him  the  King's  order  for  recalling 
the  licenses,  and  suppressing  meetings.     He  rode  on  to 

*  An  effort  was  made  some  years  since  to  put  an  end  to  certain 
public  meetings  and  addresses,  held  on  Sunday  afternoons  and 
evenings,  in  the  Vicar's  Croft,  now  a  Market-place,  on  the  pretext 
that  they  interfered  with  the  free  passage  of  persons  going  to 
Church.  The  firmness  of  magistrates  connected  with  the  Mill- 
Hill  Chapel  prevented  the  withdrawal  of  this  important  privilege 
from  the  people,  who  now  may  he  seen  gathering,  according  to 
their  several  inclinations,  around  the  pulpit  of  the  Town-Mission- 
ary, the  bench  of  the  Temperance  Advocate,  or  the  waggon  of  the 
Christian  Brethren.  The  Author  of  these  lectures  has  also  wit- 
nessed with  the  liveliest  pleasure  other  instances,  where  without 
any  sympathy  with  the  actual  opinions  of  the  parties  in  question, 
members  of  his  congregation,  proceeding  on  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  rights  of  conscience,  have  in  like  manner  kept  public  bodies 
to  their  principles,  and  eminently  contributed  not  only  to  the  jus- 
tice but  also  to  the  peace  of  the  Town. 
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Leeds  in  sorrow,  meeting  several,  troubled  like  himself,  at 
Mr.  Stretton's,  at  whose  house  he  was  obliged  to  conduct 
his  intended  public  service  at  night  and  in  private.  Now, 
no  King  on  earth  can  prevent  the  public  meeting  of  God's 
people  for  their  worship — the  rights  of  conscience  are 
placed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Throne  itself— and  not 
only  does  the  Ruler  cease  himself  to  interfere  with  the 
the  public  act  of  worship,  but  he  punishes  those  who  do. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  men  dared  not  wor- 
ship except  in  the  established  churches  of  the  country  ; 
they  could  not  hold  the  most  trifling  post  of  public  trust 
or  honour,  without  undergoing  the  test  of  their  orthodoxy 
and  their  subordination  by  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  and  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper  at  their 
parish-church — nor  could  they  call  in  question  the  doctri- 
nal articles  of  the  Church  of  England  without  danger  to 
property,  to  liberty  and  even  to  life.  Now  they  may  wor- 
ship wheresoever  in  the  wide  land  they  wish,  and  after 
whatsoever  manner  their  consciences  may  dictate.  The 
Toleration  Act  was  passed  in  1689  ;  its  qualifying  and 
prohibitory  clause  was  removed  in  1 8 1 3 — the  Corporation 
and  Test  Acts  were  repealed  in  1828 — and  the  Dissenter 
may  pass  through  his  whole  religious  life  freely  and  consci- 
entiously, without  prejudice  to  his  safety  as  a  subject,  or 
his  rights  as  a  citizen. 

And  side  by  side  with  this  rapid  approach  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal equality  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  countiy,  has 
grown  up  the  demand  and  the  acquisition  of  civil  liberty 
and  of  social  justice.  It  is  a  coincidence  never  to  be  for- 
gotten or  lost  sight  of,  that  the  advance  which  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a  half  has  witnessed  in  popular  rights,  in  the 
extension  of  civil  privileges,  in  the  overthrow  of  all  unjust 
exclusions  and  monopolies,  has  been  mainly  supported  by 
the  ceaseless  efforts  of  Nonconformists — whose  struggles 

for  the  freedom  of  the  conscience  taught  them  best  how 
Q 
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to  commence  and  sustain  the  struggle  for  all  other  free- 
dom. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  these  matters  that  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  between  the  time  when  the  first  stone  of 
this  old  building  was  laid,  and  the  time  when  the  last  shall 
be  removed.  There  are  certain  most  important  alterations, 
and  as  we  think  certain  most  important  advances  indicated 
by  those  current  terms  variously,  and  sometimes  opprobri- 
ously  connected  with  this  place  and  those  who  worship  in 
it — I  mean  the  terms  familiar  to  us  all,  of  Presbyterian, 
Socinian  and  Unitarian. 

Presbyterian  is  the  name  by  which  our  division  of  the 
Christian  Church  has  been  legally,  and  until  lately,  popu- 
larly known.  It  is  a  term  derived  from  certain  views  of 
Church  government  which  at  first  distinguished  several  of 
the  more  eminent  Reformers  of  the  Continent. 

The  distinctive  principle  of  Presbyterianism  is  this,  that 
there  are  but  two  officers  in  the  Christian  Church,  Pres- 
byter and  Deacon,  that  is,  elder  and  minister.  The  first 
(Presbyter,  or  as  it  is  now  popularly  abbreviated  into 
Priest)  having  his  principal  duty  in  the  religious  matters  of 
the  Church  ;  the  second,  (Diaconos,  or  as  it  is  now  popu- 
larly abbreviated  into  Deacon,  or  Minister,  in  the  sense  of 
attendant  and  assistant,)  having  his  principal  duty  in 
secular  matters,  whether  relating  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Church  or  the  wants  of  the  poor.  These  are  all  the  eccle- 
siastical offices,  Presbyterians  declare,  which  Scripture  re- 
cognizes :  and  when  in  the  Apostolic  writings  we  read  of 
episcopos  or  overseer,  (abbreviated  now  into  the  word  Biscop, 
or  Bishop,)  they  maintain  that  the  same  office  is  meant  as 
by  the  word  Presbyter  :  Bishop  and  Presbyter,  meaning 
respectively  Overseer  and  Elder,  being  different  terms  for 
the  same  office.  When,  therefore,  the  present  variety  of 
ranks  and  offices — of  Pope,  Cardinal,  Primate,  Archbishop, 
Bishop,    Dean,    Archdeacon,    Rector,   Vicar,    Priest  and 
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Deacon  grew  up,  the  Protestantism  which  sought  its  faith 
again  in  the  Bible,  took  alarm  at  these  things  as  alien  to 
the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.  It  therefore  inclined  to 
restore  the  ancient  order  of  things,  and  to  acknowledge  only 
two  classes  of  officers.  But  as  the  elders  met  on  questions 
of  importance  in  the  Apostolic  and  primitive  times,  it 
proposed  that  the  general  arrangements  of  the  Church  at 
large  should  be  conducted  by  similar  meetings  :  the  smaller 
and  local  meetings  being  usually  denominated  Presby- 
teries— the  larger  or  Provincial  ones,  Synods,  and  the 
supreme  meetings,  General  or  National — all  these  to  con- 
sist of  deputies,  either  Presbyters,  or  Deacons  or  both, 
from  the  smaller  meeting,  and  an  appeal  in  cases  of  dispute 
to  lie  from  one  to  the  other. 

This  system  established  in  Scotland,  and  still  prevalent 
even  among  seceders  from  the  establishment,  never  gained 
a  firm  footing  in  England.*     That  this  has  been  the  case 

*  During  the  Protectorate  an  approximation  was  made  to  its 
establishment,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in  Lancashire ; 
in  the  latter  of  which  the  traces  of  it  are  still  found  in  the  Pro- 
vincial meeting.  Some  time  after,  and  on  a  less  pretending  and 
ample  scale,  something  of  the  kind  was  established  in  this  Riding, 
the  traces  of  which  still  remain  in  the  meetings  of  ministers,  now 
united  with  our  Tract  Society  meeting.  But  the  remains  of  Epis- 
copal preference,  and  the  rise  of  the  Independent  principle,  and 
in  [consequence  a  jealousy  of  any  general  Church  government, 
alike  contributed  to  check  its  spread.  In  1691  an  union  was  at- 
tempted between  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Independents  or  Con- 
gregationalists,  under  the  name  of  the  United  Brethren.  It  exis- 
ted partially  and  but  for  a  time,  but  short  and  limited  as  it  was, 
it  was  long  and  extensive  enough,  to  require  from  each  party 
considerable  concessions :  and  the  concession  required  from  the 
Presbyterians  was  a  considerable  modification  of  their  theory  of 
Church  government.  Tho'  there  had  been  many  practical  blows 
dealt  it,  this  was  perhaps  the  first  important  concession  of  the 
theory.  The  congregations  of  the  English  Presbyterians  had  been 
formed,  and  their  Chapels  suddenly  built,  under  the  Acts  of  Indul- 
gence and  Toleration,  without  any  arrangements  for  mutual  depen- 
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I  cannot  for  my  own  part  regret :  for  I  believe  that  of  all 
forms  of  Church  government,  long  known  and  tried,  a  Pres- 
byterian is  the  most  intolerant  and  the  worst,  allowing  of 
least  individuality  of  character,  and  admitting  of  most 
tvranny,  jealousy  and  cabal.  One  very  remarkable  and 
to  us  blessed  result  of  this  freedom  from  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  government  was  the  consequent  freedom  from 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  doctrine.  There  being  no  acknow- 
ledged and  central  power  to  make  regulations  for  outward 
discipline,  there  was  none  either  to  make  regulations  for 
belief.  The  congregations  being  independent  of  each 
other,  and  of  any  control  outside  or  above  themselves,  be- 
came independent  also  of  any  common  authoritative  creed, 
and  thus  amid  a  thousand  disadvantages,  affecting  their 
outward  prosperity,  influence  and  numbers,  grew  up  at 
least  this  pearl  of  great  price,  religious  liberty  and  the 
spirit  of  free  enquiry. 

The  Presbyterians  were  not,  however,  at  this  time  Uni- 
tarians, nor  probably  did  they  contemplate  that  either  them- 
selves or  their  descendants  would  become  so  :  but  they 
were  not  prevented  by  self-imposed  restraints*  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  honestly  becoming  whatsoever  their  judgment, 
exercised  on  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  might  eventually 

dency  or  connection  ;  and  in  those  times  when  liberty  to  worship 
was  regarded  as  so  great  a  boon,  little  attention  was  likely  to  be 
paid,  and  little  was  paid,  to  the  enforcement  of  an  organization, 
which  might  have  only  served  to  attract  jealousy  from  the  ruling- 
powers.  Thus  the  original  views  of  these  men  on  Church  govern- 
ment were  held  in  abeyance,  and  less  and  less  attended  to,  till  in 
fact  the  word  Presbyterian  in  England  has  come  to  be  nothing 
but  a  historical  name,  denoting  the  representatives  of  those  men 
who  on  the  Act  of  Uniformity  left  the  Church,  and  one  of  whose 
characteristics  was  that  they  inclined  to  a  Presbyterian  form  of 
Church  government. 

*  See  Note  in  Appendix. 
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lead  chem  to  become.  And  already  some  important  diffe- 
rences, prophetic  of  the  future  change,  had  begun  to  exhi- 
bit themselves.  One  ground  of  their  rupture  with  the  In- 
dependents, in  the  case  of  the  Union,  was  the  decidedly 
Arminian,  and  as  some  averred  Socinian  tendency  of  their 
views,  and  in  the  controversy  on  Justification  by  Faith, 
which  agitated  the  two  bodies  for  several  years,  and  in 
which  the  Presbyterians  took  the  more  moderate,  and 
rational  view,  a  very  decided  theological  characteristic 
appears. 

The  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  an  important 
era  in  the  developement  of  their  theological  tendencies,  for 
at  this  time,  about  the  year  1G90,  the  controversy  on  the 
Trinity  arose,  and  in  this  the  Clergy  took  a  conspicuous 
part  Dr.  Sherlock  maintained  the  existence  of  three 
numerically  distinct  and  infinite  Beings  in  the  Godhead, 
which  was  very  properly  called  Tritheism.  Dr.  South  de- 
clared that  the  one  God  existed  in  three  modes  or  sub- 
sistences, which  was  designated  Sabellianism.  The  Church 
and  the  Crown  were  much  alarmed  at  these  discussions, 
especially  as  a  third  kind  of  disputants  began  to  appear, 
who  settled  the  question  in  the  way  which  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  and  the  doctrine  of  common  sense  directed, 
for  they  asserted,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  "  that  to 
us,  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father — and  one  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus." 

Those  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  (that  is, 
the  doctrine  that  there  are  three  divine  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  each  of  whom  is  God,  but  that  there  are  not 
three  Gods)  had  been  previously  exempted  from  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Act  of  Toleration.  And  now  in  the  reign  of 
William  III,  in  1698,  in  consequence  of  these  discussions 
the  celebrated  Statute  was  enacted— that  any  person  who 
shall  by  writing,  printing,  teaching,  or  advised  speaking, 
deny  any  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be 
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God,  or  shall  maintain  that  there  are  more  Gods  than  one, 
or  shall  deny  the  Christian  religion  to  be  true,  should  for 
the  first  offence  be  disabled  by  law,  from  holding  any 
office  or  employment,  ecclesiastical,  civil  or  military,  and 
be  deprived  of  such,  if  held.  For  the  second  offence,  to 
be  disabled  from  sueing,  prosecuting,  or  using  any  action 
in  any  court  of  law,  being  guardian  to  any  child,  or 
executor  to  any  will,  or  bearing  any  office  of  any  kind — 
and  to  be  imprisoned  three  years.*  Renunciation  was  to 
exempt  the  offender. 

But  these  proceedings,  it  has  been  found,  by  a  length- 
ened experience,  while  they  for  a  time  check  the  expression, 
do  not  stop  the  growth  of  opinion.  The  number  of 
people  disbelieving  in  the  scholastic  statement  of  the  mode 
of  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Being,  called  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  rapidly  increased.  The  Presbyterians — 
bound  to  nothing  but  their  consciences,  and  looking  for 
their  faith  in  nothing  but  the  Bible — soon  fell  into  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  this  freedom,  namely,  the  belief 
in  the  sole  supreme  Godhead  of  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  First  this  change  assumed  the  form  of  Sa- 
bellianism,  then  of  Arianism,  and  lastly,  of  what  has  been 
termed,  in  the  unhappy  necessity  of  some  distinctive  term, 
Humanitarianism. 

The  change  on  the  whole  was  conducted  peaceably,  be- 

*  It  would  he  well  for  those  shadows  of  men  who  in  our  own  day  are 
frightened  out  of  their  Unitarianism  by  a  frown,  or  melted  out  of 
it  by  a  smile,  to  look  that  Statute  in  the  face,  (if  iudeed  the  bare 
rumour  of  such  a  thing  does  not  at  once  annihilate  them  with 
alarm)  and  it  would  be  well  for  those  too,  who  murmur  at  the 
slow  progress  of  opinion,  and  who  sink  beneath  the  imbecile  de- 
nunciations of  the  now,  thank  heaven!  legally  speaking,  powerless 
bigot,  to  be  reminded  that  it  is  not  150  years  since  that  Statute 
was  passed  in  this  country,  and  that  in  Scotland  the  law  condemn- 
ing the  denier  of  the  Trinity  to  death,  was  not  repealed  till  1813. 
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cause  effected  gradually.*  In  this  state  of  things,  and  to 
pass  over  other  names,  Dr.  Priestley  appeared.  Dr.  Price 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Arian  branch  of  the  Presbyterians. 
Dr.  Priestley  advocated  the  views  of  the  Humanitarians, 
which  finally  prevailed  in  most  of  the  societies.  That  is 
to  say,  there  existed  (as  there  does  still,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent)  a  division  of  sentiment  on  the  nature  of 
Christ,  the  Arians  regarding  him  as  an  angelic  nature,  the 
Humanitarians  as  a  human  being,  though  highly  exalted  of 
God  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  to  man.  At  this  time 
the  English  Presbyterians  began  to  be  called  Socinians — a 
name  never  recognized  by  them,  and  always  offensive  to 
them.  The  pretext  for  the  appellation  was  that  Faustus 
Socinus,  a  Polis'h  Reformer,  had  entertained  similar  views. 
The  Presbyterians  wished  for  no  distinctive  theological 
name,  because  they  were  bound  to  no  distinctive  theologi- 
cal opinions.  They  were  Christians,  and  if  any  one 
wanted  to  know  to  what  particular  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  they  belonged,  they  belonged  to  the  well-known 
community  of  English  Presbyterians.  If  any  desired  par- 
ticular information  as  to  their  theological  opinions,  they 
were  willing  to  give  it  individually.  This  would  not  sat- 
isfy, however,  the  zealous  religionists  of  the  day,  to  whom 
the  opinions  gradually  prevailing  among  them  were  not 
agreeable.  They  gave  them  a  new  name — what  in  vulgar 
phraseology  is  termed  a  nick-name — they  called  them  So- 
cinians— a  term  by  which  they  were  known  neither  to  the 
laws  nor  to  themselves. 

The  Presbyterians  did  not  choose  to  be  so  designated. 
They  were  no  followers  of  Socinus.  ]f  ever  men  in  this 
world  had  been  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Jesus  Christ 
only,  they  were  the  men.     They  had  no  one  else  to  follow. 

*In  some  places  (as  at  Exeter)  it  excited  considerable  acri- 
mony and  dispute. 
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They  had  no  leader  who  had  called  them  into  existence — 
they  had  no  creed  drawn  up  by  fellow-disciples,  which  they 
had  to  subscribe  or  to  receive.  They  had  never  had  any  theo- 
logical text-book  but  the  Bible — they  had  followed  that  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  creeds,  systems,  or  teachers 
whatsoever.  They  did  not  choose  to  be  called  Socinians. 
Many  of  them  had  never  heard  of  Faustus  Socinus.  Few 
of  them  had  any  idea  what  his  opinions  were  ;  and  not 
one  in  a  thousand  had  read  his  works.  It  appeared  upon 
inquiry  that  Socinus  worshipped  Christ — which  the  Pres- 
byterians, as  either  Arians  or  Humanitarians,  did  not. 
Socinus  was  a  foreigner,  and  none  but  their  learned  men 
knew  anything  about  him.  He  had  not  founded  them  ; 
they  had  not  derived  their  opinions  from  him.  Most  of 
them  had  formed  their  opinions  without  knowing  of  his 
existence.  They  were  converts  to  the  Bible  and  to  Christ 
—in  contradistinction  to  being  disciples  of  Cranmer  and 
the  Creeds.  Still  society  (with  that  love  of  brevity  and 
distinctness  which  is  among  us  a  national  characteristic) 
would  insist  upon  their  being  stamped  with  some  name 
besides  that  of  English  Presbyterians,  which  should  point 
out  what  were  at  the  time  the  peculiar  theological  opinions  of 
the  majority  of  them,  though  to  the  continuance  of  those 
opinions,  if  they  found  them  false,  they  were  not  pledged 
one  day.  In  self-defence,  therefore,  and  to  avoid  being 
called  after  a  leader  whom  they  did  not  acknowledge 
(though  on  the  continent  that  leader  took  with  him  in  his 
religious  views  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  a  great  part  of 
Transylvania  and  Hungary)  they  revived  the  name  of 
Unitarians — denoting  their  belief  in  the  Deity's  existence 
in  one  person,  and  not  in  three — preferring  to  be  called 
after  a  truth  which  they  held  from  Christ,  rather  than  after 
a  man,  to  whose  guidance  they  had  never  the  slightest  idea 
of  submitting  themselves. 

Legally   and  historically,  therefore,    their   designation 
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was  Presbyterian  :  referring  to  their  principal  distinctive 
theological  sentiment,  they  were  willing  to  be  called  Uni- 
tarians— not  at  all  as  indicating  that  they  were  the  only 
persons  in  the  Christian  world,  who  believed  in  one  God, 
but  as  indicating  their  belief  in  one  God  in  one  person,*  as 
distinguished  from  Trinitarians,  or  believers  in  one  God 
in  three  persons. 

You  observe,  then,  the  important  position  occupied, 
and  the  important  result  achieved  by  the  men  who  met  to 
worship  that  God,  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom,  in  the 
Churches  of  the  English  Presbyterians,  though  I  have  only 
sought  an  illustration  of  their  progress  in  one  of  their 
doctrinal  characteristics.  They  were  the  only  body  in  the 
kingdom  capable  by  their  position  of  following  up  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformation,  and  examining  with  freedom  the 
foundations  of  their  faith.  All  other  bodies  were  bound 
by  certain  fixed  creeds  or  articles.  They  were  pledged  to 
a  foregone  conclusion.  They  took  the  doctrine  handed 
down  to  them  as  absolutely  true  and  unquestionable,  and 
whatever  enquiries  they  might  make  to  substantiate  it,  they 
could  make  none  to  gainsay  it.  The  Presbyterians,  on  the 
contrary,  bound  themselves  to  no  creeds,  or  articles  of 
erring  man's  formation.  They  sought  for  their  Christi- 
anity in  the  New  Testament — they  examined  received 
opinions  by  that  standard.  I  utter  a  solemn  and  melan- 
choly fact  when  I  say,  that  they  are  the  only  ecclesiastical 
body  capable  of  having  an  opinion  of  their  own,  because 
they  are  the  only  ecclesiastical  body  who  have  left  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  form  one.  After  a  century  of  grave, 
learned,  gradual,  and  dispassionate  inquiry — after  a  coun- 
cil, very  different  from  the  heated,  hurried  conclaves  we 
hear  of  in  ecclesiastical  history,  where  truth  and  orthodoxy 
are  carried  by  a  majority — these  men  found  themselves  in 

*  See  Note  in  the  Appendix. 
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the  possession  of  certain  leading  doctrines,  doctrines  which 
they  believe  will  be  found,  upon  equally  free  and  dispas- 
sionate inquiry,  best  to  coincide  with  the  Scriptures  and  the 
dictates  of  the  unbiassed  conscience.* 

As  we  bring  this  review  of  the  progress  of  the  past  to 
a  close,  I  would  clothe  in  the  words  of  Scripture  those 
chief  points  of  belief  in  which  the  inquiry  of  the  century  and 
a  half,  during  which  this  Chapel  has  stood,  has  placed  us. 

To  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are 
all  things,  and  we  in  him ;  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him.  Him  hath  God 
exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance 
and  forgiveness  of  sins.  We  believe  that  we  must  repent 
and  be  converted,  that  our  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  for 
without  holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord.  We  be- 
lieve that  God  who  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and 
on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  un- 
just, and  is  kind  even  to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil,  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  but  that  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth 
him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him.  We 
believe  that  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  and  made  in  his 
image,  that  little  children  were  suffered  to  come  unto 
Jesus,  because  of  such  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And 
therefore  we  cannot '  believe  that  our  common  human 
nature  is  an  utterly  cursed,  depraved,  and  morally  loathe- 
some  thing,  capable  of  nothing  good.  We  believe  that 
God  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  which  he  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  or- 
dained, whereof  he  hath  given  assurance,  in  that  he  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead.     But  that  as   in  the  Father's 

*  One  to  whom  all  England  looks  up  with  respect  and  pride — 
as  a  man  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  genius — said  to  one  of  my 
friends  not  many  months  ago—"  if  we  do  away  with  the  Liturgy 
and  the  Collects,  we  shall  become  as  you  are — Unitarians.  They 
are  our  only  safe-guards." 
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house  are  many  mansions,  and  as  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  it  is  as  among  the  stars  of  heaven,  that  one  star 
differeth  from  another  star  in  glory,  and  as  some  servants 
shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes  and  some  with  few,  there 
shall  be  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  discipline  according 
to  the  necessities  of  differing  members  of  our  sinning  race  ; 
and  that  finally,  as  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  even 
so  the  time  shall  come,  when  He  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor 
ciying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  :  but  when  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow,  of  those  in  heaven, 
and  those  on  earth,  and  those  under  the  earth,  and  every 
tongue  shall  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father. 

My  friends,  we  leave  this  place  to  night  !  we  shall  never 
meet  in  it  again  !  The  sands  are  nearly  run  out  of  the 
glass  !  the  hours  are  gone,  and  the  minutes  are  counted 
which  shall  find  us  here  !  These  changes  are  necessary  as 
regards  the  future,  and  are,  at  their  own  time,  indispens- 
able to  the  progress  of  man  !  The  very  place  we  meet  in 
was  itself  a  change  to  those  who  built  it — a  greater  change 
than  we,  in  happier  times,  are  called  to  undergo.  But  sat- 
isfactory as  are  the  reasons  for  the  change,  the  fact  remains 
the  same — that  we  are  about  to  leave  this  place.  We 
leave  here  to-night  the  sighs  that  we  have  heaved,  and  the 
tears  that  we  have  shed  !  We  leave  here  the  breath  of  our 
prayers,  and  the  incense  of  our  thanksgiving  !  The  place 
that  has  known  us  now  for  many  years  shall  know  us  no 
more.  It  is  a  solemn  hour  for  each  one  of  us  that  thinks  ! 
It  is  a  solemn  hour  for  young  and  old,  for  him  that  heareth, 
and  him  that  speaks  !  God  forbid  that  we  should  pass 
it  over  carelessly  !  God  forbid  that  we  should  grudge  it, 
if  need  be,  the  offering  of  our  tears  ! 

It  becomes    each  one  of  us  to  ask  what  the  time  we 
have  spent  here  hath   done   for   us  i     Have  we  become 
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worse  or  better  ?  Have  our  habits  deteriorated  or  im- 
proved ?  Have  we  advanced  or  gone  back  in  the  genuine 
and  devout  love  of  God,  our  heavenly  Father ;  in  the  love 
and  imitation  of  Christ,  our  beloved  Master  ;  in  good-will 
and  beneficence  towards  man,  our  trusting  brother  ;  in  the 
wise  disposal  of  our  time  ;  in  the  regular  discharge  of  our 
social  duties  ;  in  the  controul  of  our  thoughts  and  tem- 
pers ;  in  fine,  in  the  purity  of  our  hearts  and  lives  ;  in  our 
obedience  and  faith — in  our  discipleship  to  Christ  our 
Lord? 

I  wish  to  address  one  word  to  each — to  the  old,  to  the 
young,  to  the  youngest. 

My  youngest  friends.  The  house  you  are  going  to  leave 
is  the  house  in  which  not  long  ago  you  entered  for  the  first 
time.  Your  young  minds,  then  untaught  the  language 
save  of  the  plainest  admonition  and  the  simplest  devotion, 
could  not  receive  those  maturer  lessons  primarily  meant 
for  an  older  class — but  now  your  faculties,  by  the  mercy 
of  your  good  Father  in  heaven,  have  been  permitted  to 
expand,  the  instructions  of  friends  and  of  parents  have 
guided  you  aright  into  the  paths  of  knowledge,  you  are 
now  admitted  into  the  sacred  privilege  of  sharing  in  the 
meditations  and  instructions  of  the  house  of  prayer — Do 
you  avail  yourselves  of  it  ?  Having  ears,  do  you  strive  to 
hear?  Having  understandings,  do  you  struggle  to  compre- 
hend ?  Having  hearts  and  consciences,  do  you  endeavour 
to  apply,  and  to  profit  by,  the  lessons  you  receive  ?  Do 
you  retire  from  the  hour  of  religious  worship,  more  deter- 
mined to  watch  over  yourselves,  and  your  conduct?  to 
preserve  your  tempers,  though  severely  tried?  to  adhere  to 
truth,  though  severely  tempted  ?  to  persevere  in  the  path 
of  duty  and  right  conduct,  though  weak  and  wicked  people 
may  attempt  to  lead  you  astray  from  it — to  redeem  the 
time,  which  to  every  human  being  is  short — to  obey  your 
parents  in  the  Lord,  knowing  that  that  is  right  ?     If  you 
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have  not  hitherto  done  so,  strive  for  the  future  that  you  do  ! 
leave  your  childish  things  behind  you,  and  in  a  new  Temple 
begin  new  ways.  Endeavour  to  command  your  thoughts 
in  the  House  of  Prayer — strive  to  fix  them  on  the  hymns, 
the  prayers,  the  Scriptural  lessons,  and  the  exhortations 
brought  before  you — strive  to  take  away  with  you  from 
each  service  some  solemn  thought,  that  shall  keep  your 
lips  and  lives  from  evil  and  wrong  during  the  ensuing  week, 
and  apply  such  lessons  to  your  own  hearts  in  your  own 
secret  meditations. 

Young  friends  !  who  have  passed  on  beyond  these 
tenderer  years  !  Since  you  first  became  worshippers  here, 
what  has  been  the  history  of  your  souls  ?  What  report 
can  you  make  to  these  beloved  walls  before  you  leave 
them,  of  the  hours  spent  within  their  precincts  1  Have 
you  ever  thought  seriously,  and  if  you  have  not,  will  you 
now  2  I  ask  you,  To  what  use  you  have  applied  the  hours 
God  has  granted  you  in  this  place  1  Have  you  been 
strengthening  your  principles,  confirming  your  characters, 
improving  your  minds  ?  Have  you  been  trying  to  drink 
at  some  invigorating  fount  of  knowledge  1  Have  you 
been  careful  against  the  growth  of  trifling  tastes,  and 
vigilant  against  the  formation  of  vicious  habits  ?  Be 
assured,  there  is  no  spectacle  on  earth  so  grievous,  none 
on  which  the  angels  themselves  might  shed  their  tears 
of  sorrow  with  greater  reason,  than  the  spectacle  of  the 
season  of  youth,  capable  of  so  much,  so  much  that  is  im- 
proving, beneficent,  and  happy,  passing  away  unredeemed 
by  a  solemn  thought  for  itself,  by  a  single  habit  of  useful- 
ness to  others — engaged  in  the  vain  attempt  to  seek  hap- 
piness in  unmixed  and  selfish  trifling— or  worse  still,  ih 
those  sad  and  mournful  things,  called  pleasures,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  which  many  a  young  man  flings  body  and  soul  into 
the  hell  of  unhappiness  and  suffering — pretending  to  free- 
dom, when  he  is  fastening  on  himself  the  first  chain  of  a 
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wretched  captivity — and  professing   to    seek    happiness, 
when  he  is  preparing  for  himself  vials  of  wrath  and  woe  : 
forgetting  that  there  is  but  one  liberty,  worth  the  posses- 
sion, or  worthy  of  the  name  in  this  life,  and  that  is,  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free  :  and  that  the 
worldling  himself  will  bear  a  weeping  testimony  to   the 
fact,  that  Christ's  yoke  is  of  all  yokes  the  easiest  to  bear, 
the  burden  of  duty  imposed  by  him  the  lightest  to  carry. 
I  trust — God  be  thanked  !  I  know — there  are  many  here 
who  may  reply  to  these  inquiries,  with  the  humble  hope 
that  their   efforts   after  righteousness    have   not    wholly 
failed.     Then  persevere,  my  dear  young  friends — perse- 
vere and  go  on  in  the  way  of  the  Lord.     Cherish  every 
religious  habit  more  resolutely  and  earnestly.     Forego  not 
one — add  to  their  number  rather  than  diminish  them — let 
him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.     Let 
no  day  pass  without  one  serious  thought  mingled  among 
the  many,  which  ordinary  life  receives  from  you.     Strive 
to  join   to  your  recreations  some  plan   of   usefulness  to 
others,  some  habit*  whereby  you  may  be  enabled  to  check 
the  growth  of  ignorance  or  wrong-doing  around  you,  and 
thus   improve  yourselves.     Add   to  your  lighter  pursuits, 
some  daily,  even  though  it  be,  brief  study,  that  shall  task 
your  intellect,  and  solemnize  and  amend  your  heart — and 
thus  make  the  remainder  of  your  day  more  guarded,  more 
valuable,  and  more  happy.     Attend  with  regularity  and 
seriousness  the  calls  of  the  hour  of  public  worship.     Alas ! 
to  how  many  is  this  the  only  call  to  solemn  thought  that 
comes  1    To  how  many  is  it  the  only  link  that  binds  them 
to  seriousness  and  to  God  1     How  careful  should  they  be 
that   this  should  be  kept   unbroken  !     If  it  be  broken, 
when  shall  the  fragments  be  gathered  together,  and  the 
link,  the  last  link,  be  whole  again  ? 

My  elder  brethren  !     This  retrospect  concerns  us  all. 
As  we  go  farther  from  the  opening  of  the  present  life,  we 
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approach  nearer  the  threshold  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
As  we  retire  from  a  house  of  clay,  we  are  approaching 
nearer  a  city  that  hath  foundations.  You  have  the  pain 
cf  these  changes,  and  little  of  the  good.  You  leave  behind 
you  more  than  any.  The  larger  half  of  life  is  yet  to  come 
with  those  I  have  been  just  addressing — the  larger  half 
with  you  is  in  the  past.  You  have  made  a  sacrifice,  a 
generous  sacrifice  to  the  requirements  of  a  new  age.  No 
hand  of  civil  or  of  ecclesiastical  authority  has  driven  you, 
as  of  compulsion,  to  this  step — it  has  been  the  spontaneous 
act  of  your  own  convictions  of  what  propriety  requires,  of 
what  the  interests  of  truth  demand — it  is  the  tribute  of  your 
good-will  to  the  Church  of  the  future  ! 

My  brethren  !  you  depart  not,  I  am  well  persuaded, 
ungrateful  from  this  house  !  The  Lord's  table  has  been 
long  outspread  to  you,  and  you  have  been  welcome  guests. 
You  have  had  for  a  long  time  great  privileges.  There  is 
scarcely  a  blessing  enjoyed  by  you  in  the  long  past,  but 
this  house  brings  it  to  your  remembrance  !  The  gift  of 
those  early  friends  and  counsellors  of  your  youth  !  this 
place  reminds  you  of  them — and  the  remembrance  should 
fill  you  with  subdued  and  tranquil  gratitude.  Depart  like 
guests  that  are  satisfied.  Remember  that  God  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  and  as  ye  yourselves  be- 
lieve, that  as  of  your  earthly  bodies,  when  the  raiment 
shall  be  cast  aside  and  the  tabernacle  dissolved,  there 
remaineth  yet  a  soul,  and  a  rest  for  that  soul  to  enter  into 
— so  believe  that  though  this  earthly  house  be  dissolved, 
God  is  not  changed  or  removed,  but  is  as  nigh  unto  you  as 
ever  to  support  and  bless  you  and  do  you  good.  Go  then 
in  cheerful  reliance  on  that  arm  which  hath  hitherto  sup- 
ported you,  and  rejoice  that,  amid  changing  outward 
things,  the  heart  may  still  be  young  and  full  of  hope  ; 
for  Heaven,  the  eternal  home,  is  before  you  ;  the  soul,  the 
undying   temple  of  the   Lord,  is  still  yours,   and  Jesus 
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Christ,  the  blessed  Guide  of  man,  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forever.  Wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  his  name,  there  shall  he  be  in  the  midst  of 
them. 

We  all  join,  then,  to  bid  a  solemn  farewell  to  these 
walls !  but  we  bid  no  farewell  to  the  ground  on  which 
they  rest — we  bid  no  farewell  to  the  sepulchres  which 
surround  them — we  bid  no  farewell  to  the  undying  memo- 
ries which  they  have  fostered  within  them — we  bid  no 
farewell  to  the  friends  with  whom  we  now  worship  within 
them — we  bid  no  farewell  to  the  consolations  that  have 
been  breathed,  or  the  principles  that  have  been  maintained, 
or  the  hopes  that  have  been  proclaimed  within  them — we 
bid  no  farewell  to  the  Lord,  who  has  been  our  way  and 
truth  through  life,  and  who  will  smooth  with  his  promises 
the  pillow  of  our  death — we  bid  no  farewell  to  that  Great 
and  Omnipresent  Father,  who  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands,  but  is  nigh  unto  every  one  of  us.  We 
bid  farewell  to  nothing  but  what  is  of  the  earth,  earthly. 
We  will  not  shed  another  tear — we  will  not  utter  another 
word  of  sorrow  :  for  though  our  outward  House  of  Prayer 
now  perishes,  all  that  is  immortal  and  spiritual,  and  truly 
precious  of  that  House,  we  may,  if  we  will,  take  with  us  ! 

Amen. 
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Page  28. — There  was  cdso  another  very  remarkable  man,  &c. 

Joshua  Kirby  was  born  in  London,  a.  d.  1617,  and  graduated  at 
Oxford  as  Master  of  Arts,  in  1640.  He  seems  to  have  written  a 
kind  of  auto-biography  in  verse,  and  the  hearty  good-will,  with 
which  he  undergoes  his  troubles  for  conscience  sake,  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  specimens  of  his  style. 

"  It  yields  joy  now  and  will  do  evermore 

To  go  to  prison  on  my  Master's  score  ; 

Whose  honourable  Cause  and  pleasant  Face 

Made  me  forget  a  Prison  was  Disgrace. 

I  never  knew  what  Heav'n  was  till  I  knew 

The  Favours  which  in  Prison  God  docs  throw." — 

"  Prisons  declare  what  Pulpits  are  forbid, 

And  Truth  breaks  out  the  more,  the  more  'tis  hid." 

In  a  Poem  of  upwards  of  twenty  questions  and  answers,  all 
founded  on  passages  of  Scripture,  he  strengthens  himself  to  bear 
his  persecutions — 

"  Shall  I  recant,  and  wheel  about,  and  turn, 

That  I  may  say— unworthy  right  hand  burn  1" 

"  Shall  I  deny  my  Lord  in  hope  that  I 

May  go  with  Peter — and  weep  bitterly  1" 

"  Shall  I  the  Fury  of  a  Man  to  shun, 

Under  the  Terror  of  Jehovah  run  V 

"  Shall  I  when  God  says  preach  and  Men  say  nay 

Take  time  to  study  whether  to  obey  V 

The  Puritan  Catechism  contains  many  clever  things — 
"Why  do  you  without  Godfathers  baptize? 
One  God  and  one  Father  shall  me  suffice. 
Why  will  you  not  be  spokesman  for  a  child  ? 
Souls  should  not  be  with  solemn  hopes  beguil'd. 
Why  kneel  you  not  to  consecrated  bread ! 
I  must  adore  the  living  not  the  dead. 
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Why  will  you  not  at  least  seem  to  comply  1 
If  I  deny  Christ  he  will  me  deny. 
His  love  of  royalty  and  hatred  of  prelacy  (both  equally  disas- 
trous to  himself)  break  out  in  his  verses  entitled 

"  NO  BISHOP  NO  KING." 

"  Is  this  the  motto  of  the  mitred  Crew, 
A  Dream  than  novel  Prelacy  more  new  ? 
Before  this  upstart  Prelacy,  both  Kings 
And  kingdoms  had  their  heavenly  flourishings. 
Cannot  an  ordinance  of  God  subsist 
Without  such  props  of  upheld  antichrist? 
Are  not  the  Bishops  creatures  of  the  King? 
Do  creatures  give  their  Maker  his  Being? 
Where  gain'd  the  Prelates  that  Prerogative 
To  say  to  Royalty  be  thou  alive  ? 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Prelates, 
came  in  for  a  large  share  of  the  writer's  satire ;  indeed,  they  are 
treated  with  a  ridicule  which,  in  the  present  more  respectful  days 
of  Protestant  Dissent,  would  appear  highly  indecorous.  A  dash 
of  pathos  occasionally  mingles  with  Mr.  Kirb/s  humour  that  is 
far  from  unmoving.    Thus  one  piece  is  entitled 

"  old  England's  elegy." 
"  Twined  with  a  Prophecy,  both  making  a  most  pathetic  Tragi- 
comedy by  one  of  the  Dead  Witnesses,  a  Mourner  in  Zion,  that 
waits  for  Israel's  consolation  and  his  own,  with  his  Brethren's  and 
the  Church  of  England's  Resurrection." 

He  begins  with  saying  that 

From  Bartlomew  in  sixty  two, 
His  miseries  bear  date. 
And  continues 

Lend  a  kind  ear  my  moans  to  hear, 

'Tis  sad,  but  I  must  speak  it; 
My  Babes  and  I  for  Bread  do  cry, 

And  Fathers  cannot  break  it. 
A  Mother  poor  I  sit  at  Door, 
Like  Widow  heavy-hearted, 
With  me  on  high  lift  up  your  Cry, 
Our  Glory  is  departed. 

That  lofty  thing  that's  call'd  a  King, 
To  whom  I  tribute  render, 
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By  Prelates  he  is  said  to  be 
The  Faith's  and  my  Defender. 

But  when  we  ah  !  think  on  Breda, 

And  on  his  Declaration, 
We  thought  that  he  was  said  to  be 

A  blessing  to  the  Nation. 

Our  Wills  do  run  that  Rising  Sun 

Brought  Healing  in  his  Wings ; 
Alas  !  what  trust  is  there  in  Dust, 

Or  in  the  Word  of  Kings  ? 

Joshua  Kirby  was  the  common  ancestor  of  the  Suttons,  Con- 
ders,  Wadsworths,  (through  whom  the  Busks)  Rayners,  and  other 
Nonconformist  families.  The  book  from  which  the  above  ex- 
tracts are  made  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Darnton  Lupton,  Esq., 
of  Potternewton  Hall,  near  Leeds,  who  married  a  Busk, 

Page  44. — Oliver  Heywood  and  Mr.  Whitaker,  &c. 

-The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Warrant  of  Commitment  by 
virtue  of  which  the  Rev.  Thos.  Whitaker  was  sent  to  York. 

Bur :  de  j  Gen  :  Sessio  :  pacis  Dom :  Reg.  apud  Leeds  pro 
Leeds.      j  Bur :  eod.  decimo  sexto  die  July,  a.  d.  1683. 

Forasmuch  as  Thos.  Whitaker  late  of  Leeds  Clerk  at  the  General 
Sessions  of  the  peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  holden  at 
Leeds  for  the  Borough  aforesaid  the  14th  day  of  January  last  past 
was  Indicted  upon  the  Statute  for  absenting  himself  from  Church 
by  the  space  of  six  months  and  likewise  the  said  Thos.  Whitaker 
with  several  other  persons  to  the  number  of  70,  the  25th  day  of 
May  last  past  did  violently  and  unlawfully  assemble  themselves 
together  at  Leeds  within  the  said  Borough,  to  which  several  in- 
dictments the  said  Thos.  Whitaker  hath  pleaded,  but  refuseth  to 
enter  into  Recognizance  to  prosecute  his  Traverse  with  effect  and 
to  be  of  the  good  behaviour — These  are  therefore  in  his  Majesty's 
name  to  will  and  command  you  that  you  receive  the  said  Thos. 
Whitaker  into  your  custody  and  him  safely  keep  until  he  shall  be 
delivered  by  due  course  of  Law.    Hereof  you  are  not  to  fail. 

Given  at  the  Sessions  aforesaid  under  the  common  Seal  of  the 
said  Borough  the  day  and  year  above  said  pr  Cur : 

Thos.  Leigh,  Cler :  pacis. 
To  the  Keeper  of  his  S<J. 

Majesties  Goals,  &c,  &c. 
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See  K.  W.  Moult's  additions  to  Dr.  Sutton's  MS.  account  of  the 
Family  of  Whitaker,  appended  to  the  above-quoted  Memoir  of 
Joshua  Kirby,  one  of  whose  daughters  Mr.  Whitaker  married. 

Page  85. — Parr  wrote  his  epitaph,  fyc. 

The  following  is  the  epitaph  drawn  up  by  the  courageous  friend- 
ship of  Dr.  Parr. 

THIS  TABLET 
IS  CONSECRATED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE 

REVEREND    JOSEPH     PRIESTLEY,     L.   L.   D.. 

by  his  affectionate  Congregation, 

in  Testimony 

of  their  Gratitude  for  his  faithful  Attention 

to  their  spiritual  Improvement, 

and  for  his  peculiar  Diligence  in  training  up  their  Youth 

to  rational  Piety  and  genuine  Virtue ; 

of  their  Kespect  for  his  great  and  various  Talents, 

which  were  uniformly  directed  to  the  noblest  Purposes; 

and  of  their  Veneration 

for  the  pure,  benevolent,  and  holy  Principles, 

which,  through  the  trying  Vicissitudes  of  Life, 

and  in  the  awful  hour  of  Death, 

animated  him  with  the  hope  of  a  blessed  Immortality. 

His  Discoveries  as  a  Philosopher 

will  never  cease  to  be  remembered  and  admired 

by  the  ablest  Improvers  of  Science. 

His  firmness  as  an  Advocate  of  Liberty, 

and  his  Sincerity  as  an  expounder  of  the  Scriptures, 

endeared  him  to  many 

of  his  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  Contemporaries. 

His  Example  as  a  Christian 

will  be  instructive  to  the  Wise,  and  interesting  to  the  Good, 

of  every  country,  and  in  every  age. 

He  was  born  at  Fieldhead,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire, 

March  24,  a.  d.  1733. 
Was  chosen  a  Minister  of  this  Chapel,  Dec.  31,  1780. 
Continued  in  that  office  Ten  Years  and  Six  Months. 

Embarked  for  America,  April  7,  1794, 
Died  at  Northumberland,  in  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  6.  1804. 
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Page  134. —  Were  not  prevented  hy  self-imposed  restraints,  &c. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  Westminster  Assembly,  at  which  the  Pres- 
byterians were  the  most  numerous,  a  confession  of  faith  was  drawn 
up — strict,  rigid  and  Calvinistic — but  the  same  assembly  adopted 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  the  majority  of  them  were 
Presbyterians  of  the  Scottish  Church.     The  seceders  under  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  in  Charles  II.  time,  and  who  adopted  some  of 
the  views  of  the  Scottish  and  Foreign  Presbyterians  on  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  a  true  Christian  Church,  never  bound  them- 
selves to  this  confession,  any  more  than  they  did  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  though  many  among  them  may  have  enter- 
tained principles  in  several  respects  very  similar.    And  again  it 
is  true  that  in  1691,  on  occasion  of  the  union  with  the  Indepen- 
dents, they  modified  the  eighth  article  of  the  Union,  which  de- 
clares the  Scriptures  to  be  "  a  perfect  and  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,"  by  combining  with  them,  as  auxiliaries  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Confession  agreed  on  at  the  Savoy,  and  the  Catechism  of  the 
Assembly  at  Westminster.     But  the  very  fact  of  all  three  confes- 
sions so  materially  differing  from   each  other  being  specified, 
shows  that  their  object  was  the  recognition  of  each  of  the  parties 
who  were  to  constitute  the  union,  to  wit  those  who  were  doctri- 
nally  satisfied  with  the  Church  of  England,  those  who  adhered  to 
the   Presbyterian,  and  those  who  adhered  to  the  Independent 
Body.    These  three  sets  of  articles  were  regarded  as  symbols  of 
three  sets  of  men  (heterogeneous  enough,  as  was  afterwards  found 
by  their  separation)  whom  it  was  attempted  to  unite.     But  when 
this  union  was  broken  up,  we  do  not  find  the  Presbyterians  impo- 
sing all  or  any  of  these  Creeds   on  the  members  of  their  own 
Body.    The  Government  indeed  for  a  long  time  demanded  that 
the  ministers  among  the  Presbyterians  and  Nonconformists  gene- 
rally should,  if  required,  (which  they  seldom  and  after  a  time 
never  were,)  subscribe  thirty-five  and  a  half  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England — but  this  was  a  civil  arrangement — an  ar- 
rangement of  Government,  and  never  exacted  as  part  of  their  own 
ecclesiastical  usage  or  desire.    Besides  the  fact  was  already  noto- 
rious, that  the  leading  Presbyterians  very  materially  differed  from 
the  Calvinism  common  among  tho  Independents,  and  at  the  very 
period  of  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  and  Toleration  there  wa3  a 
marked  inclination  towards  Arminianism  among  the  Presbyte- 
rians, called  Baxtcrianism.  And  accordingly  in  the  accounts  which 
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we  have  of  their  ordinations,  though  the  candidates  for  the  ministry 
are  called  upon  to  dispute  in  Latin,  and  to  evince  a  knowledge  of 
the  original  languages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  no  case  do  we 
find  them  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  a  declaration  of  faith,  or  ar- 
ticles of  religion. 

Page  139. — As  indicating   their  belief  in  one  God  in  one 
Person,  &c. 

A  few  years  since  there  was  a  book  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hook,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  called  "a  Church  Dictionary,"  professing  to 
give  explanations  of  ecclesiastical  terms.  Among  others  the  vari- 
ous designations  of  Dissenters  are  explained,  and  as  the  explana- 
tion of  the  term  Unitarian  differs  a  little  from  the  one  given  in 
the  text,  I  insert  it  for  the  amusement  of  the  reader,  who  probably 
has  never  seen  it. 

"  Unitarian,  &c,  a  title  which  certain  heretics — who  do  not 
worship  the  true  God — assume,  most  unfairly  to  convey  the  im- 
pression, that  those  who  worship  the  one  and  only  God  do  not 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity.  Christians  worship  the 
Trinity  in  Unity,  and  the  Unity  in  Trinity." 

All  Christians  profess  to  worship  one  God.  Some  worship  that 
one  God  in  three  persons  and  are  called  even  by  themselves 
"  7V?'nitarians  " — others  worship  that  one  God  in  one  person,  and 
therefore,  for  that  distinction's  sake,  and  not  for  the  invidious 
purpose  stated  by  the  Author  of  this  book,  call  themselves  "  Uni- 
tarians."  Had  their  design  been  what  is  here  attributed  to  them, 
they  would  have  called  themselves  Monotheists,  or  believers  in 
one  only  God,  and  their  opponents  Tritheists  or  believers  in 
three.  But  Trinitarian  or  Tri-Unitarian  being  used  to  denote 
one  in  three  persons,  Unitarian  is  used  to  denote  one  in  one  per- 
sen.  With  regard  to  the  "  Heretics  who  do  not  worship  the  true 
God,"  there  is  an  authority  which  I  prefer  to  that  of  the  compiler 
of  this  Dictionary,  and  that  authority  in  his  address  to  the 
Father— says  "  and  this  is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee,  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent." 

Before  parting  with  this  volume  I  will  select  a  few  more  passa- 
ges of  an  equally  enlarged  spirit  of  theological  charity. 

"Methodists."  "A  religious  sect  rather  more  than  a  century 
old,  which  interprets  Scripture  according  to  a  tradition  to  be 
traced  up  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Wesley  " 

I  do  not  think  it  is  added  that  the  results  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Wesley's  tradition,  are  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  seceders 
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from  the  Church.  The  Baptists  are  described  as  those  "who 
admit  persons  into  their  community  by  a  second  and  sacri- 
legious washing."  In  describing  the  Church  of  Scotland  the  com- 
piler speaks  thus — 

"The  human  system  of  Doctrine  to  which  the  Established 
Kirk  of  Scotland  subscribes  is  the  Westminster  confession  of 
Faith" 

The  articles  and  canons  therefore  to  which  the  Established 
Church  of  England  subscribes,  we  are  left,  I  presume,  to  infer, 
are  divine. 

In  explaining  "  regeneration,"  the  Compiler  says — 

"To  many  persons  this  doctrine  is  very  offensive.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  repudiated  by  all  Dissenters  except  the  Romish." 

The  picture  that  thus  arises  to  the  minds  eye  of  the  Church 
of  our  little  island,  rearing  its  small  head  above  the  waves,  and 
representing  Roman  Catholic  Christendom,  as  dissenting  from 
it,  reminds  one  too  closely  of  some  of  ..Esop's  Fables  to  be 
at  present  dwelt  upon. 

In  a  twelve  lines  description  of  the  Independents,  it  is  said 
that 

"  They  murdered  the  Archbishop,  to  whom  they  owed  spiri- 
tual allegiance,  and  the  sovereign,  whom,  if  they  had  been  Scrip- 
tural Christians,  they  would   have  learnt  to  honour." 

This  is  about  as  fair  as  if  the  Independent  were  to  describe  the 
Church  of  England  as  "a  body  of  men  who  murdered  about  200 
people  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  fastening  them  to  stakes,  and 
hanging  their  live  bodies  over  a  burning  fire,  for  differing  from 
them  in  opinion,  and  afterwards  in  Scotland,  &c,  &c." 

I  have  heard  of  a  History  of  France,  composed  for  the  use  of 
the  family  of  Charles  X. — in  which  the  author  thus  briefly  descri- 
bed the  French  Revolution — "At  this  period,  quoth  he,  a  Usurper 
called  Napoleon  rose  up,  and  for  a  time  gave  much  trouble  to  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  Royal  Family."  That  is  to  say,  the  next  gene- 
ration of  the  Bourbons  were,  if  possible,  to  grow  up  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact  of  the  Frencli  revolution,  and  in  blindness  to  the  real 
and  true  state  of  things — just  as  a  child  covers  its  own  eyes,  and 
thinks  because  it  does  not  see  others,  others  do  not  see  it. — The 
object  of  the  Church  Dictionary  appears  to  be  similar. 
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